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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, X:7, March 1960. 


1144. Dykes, J. C. “Buckskin Sam, Ranger and Writer; or, The Life 
and Sub-literary Labors of Samuel Stone Hall,” pp. 9-14. Samuel Stone 
Hall (1810-1893), a writer of novels dealing with the American West, 
is the subject of biographical and critical discussion. 


1145. Dykes, J. C. “A Bibliographical Check List of the Writings of 
Samuel Stone Hall,” pp. 15-18. Bibliographical data are given for 
over 100 ‘‘novels,” poems, articles by Samuel Stone Hall. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN IMAGO, XVI:4, Winter 1959. 


1146. Spilka, Mark. “Kafka and Dickens: The Country Sweetheart,” 
pp. 367-378. Kafka in his diaries noted that “his first novel, Amerika, 
was ‘a sheer imitation’ of Dickens’ Copperfield,” in several particulars, 
including a country sweetheart in each novel. These particulars have 
by now been satisfactorily explicated, except for the country sweet- 
hearts: Dickens’s Rosa Dartle, sweetheart of Steerforth, and Kafka’s 
Clara Pollunder, illicit lover of Mr. Mack. Both girls are important in 
the sexual development of the protagonists, Copperfield and Karl Ross- 
man. Kafka’s novel has the superior psychological order and form, but 
ee because ‘‘Dickens’ naive vision” enabled Kafka “to see with greater 
arity.” 


1147. Bergler, Edmund. ‘The Seven Paradoxes in Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let,” pp. 379-405. rigs Pages “paradoxes” such as the “motiveless in- 
decision” of Hamlet, his suicidal provocations of Claudius, the use 
of Ham. as both “‘a classical example of the Oedipus complex’? and 
a source for Shakespeare biography—all may be resolved by consider- 
ing that Hamlet (and also Shakespeare) was a psychic masochist, and 
that, on the evidence of the sonnets, “Shakespeare was a bisexual.” 
Ham. is not evidence of Shakespeare’s Oedipus conflict at the time of 
writing, but rather a defense against the deeper conflict of his own 
unconscious masochism in alienating both his mistress and “W. H.,” 
a , as Ernest Jones suggested, “by boring her with praise of his 
loved handsome youth.” 


1148. Lauter, Paul. “Walt Whitman: Lover and Comrade,” pp. 407- 
435. Whitman’s 2 motives, personal and didactic, provide a tension 
of meaning in his poems. His ‘‘program’’ compensates for his personal 
shortcomings: “his own highly sexed nature,” his reliance on his own 
mother as true companion, “his fear of sexuality.” The “program’’ is 
for sexual fulfillment as “‘ ‘divine creativity,’ for “action to relieve 


misery’ (Whitman as war nurse). “Not finding in life his desired 
ideal,” he turned “to the unknown audience of his poems for final 
love and consummation”; hence the — of comradeship and de- 
mocracy, and finally the paeans to Death, 
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responsive” comrade, ‘‘the reader who will wholly accept and complete 


his song.” 
— John H. Wrenn 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XI:4, Winter 1959. 


1149. Tolles, Frederick B. “ ‘Of the Best Sort but Plain’: The Quaker 
Esthetic,” pp. 484-502. Quaker ideas, insisting on the ‘‘plain style,” 
in architecture, prose, and the minor arts, were not anti-esthetic, but 
“reflected an ideal of functional simplicity peculiarly congenial to modern 
sensibilities.” This esthetic of plainness “imposed severe strains” on 
the prosperous and rising Quaker aristocracy in colonial Philadelphia. 
Some left the Society of Friends and joined “the more fashionable, less 
demanding Church of England.” Others compromised the conflict be- 
tween Quakerism and status by buying “‘the best Sort but Plain.’” 


1150. Graham, Philip. “Sidney Lanier and the Pattern of Contrast,” 
pp. 503-508. ‘The pens pattern of Sidney Lanier’s thinking was 
contrast.” He made love the principal theme of his poetry because he 
considered it the climax and goal of the whole process of “‘ethereali- 
zation’”’—his notion that man and his environment are developing from 
a condition of physical force toward a state of love and beauty. Of 
the 82 poems which he himself published, three-fourths follow the 
pattern of opposed forces either in theme or in expression. 


1151. Bartlett, Irving H. “Wendell Phillips and the Eloquence of 
Abuse,” pp. 509-520. Launched on his career as one of the greatest 
radical orators of the century by his 1837 eulogy of the murdered ab- 
olitionist editor Elijah Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips became a_ radical 
abolitionist and later an advocate of the working classes of the North. 
Phillips did not rely on bombast, flights of empty rhetoric, or theatrics. 
He yo almost conversationally; he never employed a classical allusion, 
but favored rustic anecdotes. Though calm, poised, and dispassionate 
on the platform, he employed inflammatory language. He made the abuse 
of public personalities his stock in trade. 


, XII:1, Spring 1960. 
1152. Stone, Albert E., Jr. “Seward Collins and the American Re- 
view: Experiment in Pro-Fascism, 1933-37,” PP. 3-19. The ardently 
ro-fascist group on the American Review, edited and published by 


d Collins, endorsed the ideas of a monarchy, the elite, an un- 
compromising nationalism, and a folk society free of Jews and other 
dissenters. But attempts by this group to define fascism precisely and 
to apply it to American life created disaffection among the Review's 
own contributors, disaffection which centered chiefly among the Southern 
Agrarians, notably Herbert Agar and Allen Tate, | 
magazine’s demise. 


led to the 
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1153. Pomeroy, Earl. “Rediscovering the West,” pp. 20-30. For nearly 
half a century Westerners tried to forget the romantic image of the 
frontier created in Bret Harte’s fiction and Bayard Taylor's reporting, 
and to recreate the image of the good life they had left behind. ‘As 
far as possible, the Pacific Coast became a copy of the East and of 
Europe.” But before the end of the 19th century, a new discovery of 
Spanish America signalized by Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona (1884), 
was in process. Simultaneously, the discovery of the outdoor West of 
John Muir, the Western wilderness of Zane Gray, was taking place. 


1154. Veysey, Laurence R. “Myth and Reality in Approaching Ameri- 
can Regionalism,” pp. 31-43. “Myth, when it exists in more than the 
historian’s imagination, is in fact merely another order of reality. The 
legendary and empirical planes deserve genuine integration.’’ Myth, as 
Henry Nash Smith in Virgin Land points out, is developed and _per- 

ted in literature (e.g., the Western hero, the antebellum South), 
and leads back into concrete social experience, providing a broad con- 
ceptual framework for the analysis of a subculture. 


1155. Light, James F. ‘‘Nathanael West and the Ravaging Locust,” 
PP. 44-54. The single effect that dominates Nathanael West’s novel 
he Day of the Locust is the effect of fear—‘‘fear of the great unwashed, 
that great beast: the people.” Though this fear is surcharged with pity, 
it still dominates the novel—as it dominated West, who was a “mar- 
inal man” of bicultural status preoccupied with the world of insecurity, 
instability. 


1156. Paredes, Américo. “Luis Inclan: First of the Cowboy Writers,” 

. 55-70. Luis G. Inclan of Mexico, was a “cowboy” author whose 
works, published in the 1850's, 60’s, and 70’s, “reveal his kinship to 
the writers of the western United States.’’ Inclan anticipates the cow- 
boy writers in several ways: in his mixture of bookish romance and 
honest realism; in his self-consciousness; in his belief that ranch life 
is better than the life of the rich and sophisticated; and in the role 
given the cowboy hero, “who is a cross between Don Quixote and 
something out of Mickey Spillane,” finding the remedy for social evils 
in Siasediine and direct action. 


1157. Ringe, Donald A. “Painting as Poem in the Hudson River 
Aesthetic,” pp. 71-83. The Hudson River School of painting held that 
“the end of art remains the moral truths of the universe which must 
be expressed by the —_ painter if his art is to be accorded an 

1 rank with poetry.” Fenimore Cooper and Bryant accepted the 
elation of poem and painting. Committed to an accurate representa- 
tion of the external world, yet accepting the principle of suggestive- 
hess in order to my evr the expressiveness of poetry, the Hudson River 
artists—especially Thomas Cole—emphasized thematic meaning; form 
and technique were secondary. 
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1158. Osborn, Scott C. “Richard Harding Davis: Critical Battleground,” 
pp. 84-92. Richard Harding Davis, a transitional figure who used 
“realistic” methods as a vehicle for orthodox and traditional values, was 
a frequent target in the literary war between “‘realism’’ and “romanti- 
cism” from the 1880's to the 1920’s. ‘To his defenders Davis was the 
symbol of all that was best and most worth preserving in the genteel 
tradition, whereas to his detractors he was—then as now—a favorite 
whipping boy for all that they considered immature and outmoded in 
American life and literature.” 

— Kenneth G. Johnston 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXIX:2, Spring 1960. 


1159. Adams, Hazard. ‘Joyce Cary’s Swimming Swan,” pp. 235-239. 
Critics have in general either ignored or been unfriendly to the novels 
of Joyce Cary. Because of an illusion partly created by Cary himself, 
new critics would naturally eschew his novels as being overly propa- 
gandistic or political, while socially oriented critics would find in them 
little to accept. The truth is that Cary was a 20th-century romantic 
who was interested in such Blakean concerns as the creative imagination, 
the isolation of the individual, and the artist’s “vision of the eternal 
in the particular temporal.” 


1160. “Shakespeare or Shaksper?’”’ pp. 271, 290-296. In rebuttal to 
William T. Hastings’s “Shakspere was Shakespeare” (ASch, XXVIII 
{Autumn 1959}, 479-488), Dorothy and Charlton Ogburn offer his- 
torical, biographical, and textual evidence that Shakespeare was Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford. Hastings defends his view that no proof has 
been advanced that controverts the conventional thesis that Shakespeare 
(or Shaksper) was the author of the great poems and plays. 

—Henry B. Rule 


AUDIENCE, VII:2, Spring 1960. 


1161. Guerard, Albert J. “Introduction to the Cambridge Anti- 
Realists,” pp. 57-59. The Cambridge Anti-Realists are writers of 
fiction who carry “a little further certain visionary and destructive 
impulses to be found in some standard writers of serious fiction,” such 
as Faulkner, for example. Refusing to say why things happen, they 
value “grotesque distortion” and occasionally enjoy a ‘decadent willing- 
ness to let language overwhelm life.’ They feel that fiction should in- 
tend no moral meanings nor social improvements. John Hawkes, 
William Palmer, and Aristides Stavrolakes have differences, but they 
are alike in their concern with “the dreamed and dramatized annihilation 


of order in society.” William M. Jones 


BAKER STREET JOURNAL, X:1, January 1960. 


1162. Starr, H. W. “A Case of Identity; or, The Adventure of the 
Seven Claytons,” pp. 5-11. The kidnapped “Lord Saltire” of The Priory 
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School is Tarzan of the Apes. The cab driver of The Hound of the 
Baskervilles is John Clayton, fifth Duke of Greyminster. Holmes'’s trip 
to Africa (The Empty House) concerned his unsuccessful search for 
Tarzan’s marooned parents. 


1163. von Krebs, Maria. “‘Rache Is the German for Revenge,’ 
p. 12-14. A scene in A Study in Scarlet (1886) is based on one in 
Mark Twain’s A Tramp Abroad, psig six years earlier. Notice 
that the common device, Rache marked on a wall, is illustrated in both 


books. 


1164. Akers, Arthur K. “Who Was Mrs. Watson’s First Husband?” 
pp. 35-36. Page 352 of the new Heritage edition of the Adventures 
suggests that Dr. Watson was Mary Morstan’s second husband. 


1165. Stone, P. M. “William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes,” pp. 37-38. 
Dates and locations for the more important first nights in W. H. Gil- 
lette’s portrayal of Sherlock Holmes are compiled from authoritative 
sources. 


, X:2, April 1960. 


1166. Hoffman, Banesh. ‘Sherlock, Shakespeare and the Bomb,” pp. 
69-79. (In fictional form, and enlarged from its Scientific American 
appearance of nr ae 1951.) Shakespeare’s Sonnet XII refers to Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity. Sonnet LXIV describes our post-atomic 
scientific and political situation. 


1167. Berman, Ruth. “On Docketing a Hebrew Rabbi,” pp. 80-82. 
The Hebrew rabbi whose biography is located next to Irene Adler’s in 
Holmes’s private index is Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi of the United 
Congregations of the British Empire, 1891-1911. 


1168. Blake, S. F. “Sherlock Holmes’s Dressing Gown(s),’”’ pp. 86-89. 
Holmes’s dressing gown is described as having different colors, because 
he owned two in 1889, both destroyed and replaced by a third. 

— Mark Purcell 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 2, Autumn 1959. 


1169. Pacey, Desmond. ‘A Colonial Romantic: Major John Richard- 
son, Soldier and Novelist. Part I: The Early Years,” pp. 20-31. Rich- 
atdson, the first Canadian novelist to gain international repute, was 
the first Upper Canadian poet to be published in Britain. His novel 
Wacousta (1832) went through 12 editions to 1923. In his verse 
works he modeled himself on Byron. His novels, verse, and memoirs 
(relating to both Canada and the West Indies) show a gift for “‘vig- 
Orous narration, powerful scenes, and vivid descriptions.’’ [The article 
provides biographical details through 1838 not easily available because 
of the lack of any adequate biography. } 
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1170. Steinberg, M. W. “A Twentieth-Century Pentateuch: A. M. 
Klein’s The Second Scroll,” pp. 37-46. Klein’s The Second Scroll 
(1951), recognized as an outstanding novel, has received scant atten- 
tion. The story of a search for a lost uncle, it involves contemporary 
Jewish history seen as “the fulfillment of age-old religious and national 
aspirations.” Both the nephew and the uncle experience a new awareness 
and acceptance of their faith. Recounting the sufferings and exodus 
of the Jews between 1917 and 1949, the novel parallels the first scroll, 
the Old Testament, and like the Torah it includes glosses to elaborate 
upon or interpret events. More than a mere neo-Zionist novel, it deals 
with the question of good and evil and the relation between God and 
man, and optimistically affirms that the return to Israel is part of God’s 


plan. 


1171. Wilson, Milton. ‘The Poetry of Margaret Avison,” pp. 47-58. 
In spite of Miss Avison’s scattered output of 45 poems in 20 years, 
she is neither a “negative legend” nor another Canadian prodigy without 
staying power. Rather, her late poems indicate an “increased variety 
and freshness of the stuff they are made on.” It is the ‘‘perceiving 
eye” that dominates her poetry. She re-orders space and time through 
the shifting focus of her “outdoor eye’’ (long-sighted or short-sighted) 
and the “pure foreground vision” of her eye indoors. Suggestive of 
Stevens, Cummings, and Williams, her poetry cannot be clearly linked 


to any specific literary source. 
— John Patton 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIII:3, Autumn 1959. 


1172. Napier, John T. “Ice Will Burn,” pp. 56-71. Our poetry seems 
hopelessly enmeshed in complexity, with no chance of returning to 
simplicity, but if we can refresh our belief in the essential paradox of 
poetry, we may find that simplicity and depth are not antipodal. To 
this belief we may be guided by studies of the paradox: as that of 
Charles Morris, who explains it in the terms of George Herbert Meade's 
theory that language has origins in the socially derived process of role 
taking (through language one becomes several persons in several roles, 
thus creating paradox); by the lesson taught by science that there are 
natural limitations affecting extension of rational thought; and by the re- 
alization that paradox is an “important ingredient common to comfortable 
human relations, humor, and psychotherapeutic change.” Symbolism and 
Freud’s rationale of the subconscious have altered the perspectives of poets 
who might otherwise have used paradox in the manner of the Meta- 
physical poets. The acceptance of paradox will allow a relaxation of 


rigid logical systems, and will bring a return to simplicity. 
— Richard Lettis 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI:6, March 1960. 


1173. Baker, Sheridan. “English Meter Js Quantitative,” pp. 309-315. 
Writers often assert that English meter is somewhat quantitative, and 
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then the fact is forgotten. But it is essentially quantitative, and the 
jambus rules supreme—even after the mistakes of the Latinizing Eliza- 
bethan hexametrists. English is, of course, explosive and not mellifluous, 
but stress is the only important cause of quantity. Through stress, some 
syllables are reduced from half to quarter quantities, as in the line, 
“I must go down to the sea again.” Before discarding the classical, 
quantitative iambus, we must understand it better. 


1174. Beardsley, Monroe C., and Sam Hynes. “Misunderstanding Po- 
etry: Notes on Some Readings of Dylan Thomas,” pp. 315-322. There 
are 4 methods which have doubtful validity in the explication of 
difficult poems (such as Dylan Thomas's “‘Altarwise by Owllight”’ 
sonnet sequence): (1) the anti-explication error, or the “literal” ap- 
proach; (2) the error of piecemeal plucking, by which phrases are 
examined but not viewed in relation to the meaning of the whole poem; 
(3) the error of hasty leveling, by which related images are assumed 
to show an implicit commitment to a familiar doctrine; and (4) the 
error of the imposed system, by which the critic accepts as the right 
system any that “fits.” 


1175. Scholten, Martin. “The Humanism of Edwin Muir,” pp. 322- 
326. Muir’s belated recognition as a poet (Collected Poems, 1953) 
resulted from his unfashionable originality (and other causes). But 
he may now be seen for what he is—a skilled handler of ancient story 
and legend, a projector of landscape and mood, and the possessor of 
a personal vision with universal implications. He sees man living both 
in and out of nature, the child not living in time; man partaking in 
myth and legend through racial consciousness binding him to all 
humanity; man existing meaningfully only when his life is seen in 
relation to that which transcends it. To this understanding, Muir's 
Autobiography adds meaning. 


1176. Southworth, James G. ‘The Poetry of Theodore Roethke,” 
pp. 326-338. The poetry of Roethke is rewarding to the willing reader, 
especially when seen chronologically. The early poems reveal Roethke’s 
idealism and youthful carnality. The poet struggles through defeat 
or frustration, eventually to achieve through a deeper probing of his 
subconscious memory, an affirmation unique in our poetry (The Waking, 
1954). In Words for the Wind (1958), the poet's achievement be- 
comes fully apparent: he communicates the paradox of the coexistence in 
himself of the desire for ideal love, surrender to sensuality, and struggle 
for a continuous state of “becoming.” (Cf. Dante’s Paradiso.) In 
technical development, Roethke’s poems fall into the traditional, the 
semi-traditional, the experimental, and the period of mastery. 


1177. Pickard, John B. “Imagistic and Structural Unity in ‘Snow- 
bound,’” pp. 338-343. “Snowbound” is more than a quaint poem with 
authentic characters and fidelity to experience. It moves from the phys- 
ical level of storm and fire to the psychological world of death and 
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love. Dread of time and change is assuaged by the poet’s confidence 
in social reform, by his knowledge of art’s permanence, and by his 
certainty of spiritual immortality. Whittier successfully fuses theme 
and form. 


1178. Hawkes, Terence. ‘Dylan Thomas's Welsh,” pp. 345-347. 
Though not Welsh-speaking, Dylan Thomas picked up the language 
word by word, gaining thereby a knowledge of the South Wales dia- 
lect which he could put to bawdy and subtly humorous uses. Witness, 
in Under Milg Wood, his use of mwchin, Twll, Llareggub, and Oh 
Bachfach! 


, XXI:7, April 1960. 


1179. Malmstrom, Jean. “Ain’t Again,” pp. 416-417. The Linguistic 
Atlas shows that a/n’t is used in 2 contexts (I ain’t going to hurt 
him, I ain’t done it) as “popular” usage everywhere in the United 
States, except in and around New York City, and in a third context 
(I’m right, ain’t I?) by a majority of high school graduates and by 
cultivated speakers everywhere except in the Upper Midwest. About 
20 per cent of the textbooks on all levels treat azn’t I apart from the 
other uses of ain’t. English needs ain’t I, but the soak are slowing 


its acceptance. 
— Maynard Fox 


CONVIVIUM, n.s., No. 3, May-June 1959. 


1180. Izzo, Carlo. “Gli ‘Essays of Elia’ di Charles Lamb,” pp. 314-327. 
Criticism of Lamb’s essays has been limited mainly to mere eulogy, 
timid attempts at analysis, and biographical minutiae; however, a mean- 
ingful attempt to penetrate the secret of his art can be made. All 
Lamb’s essays evoke a “temporal dimension,” which makes for their 
“memorability.” In literature there are 3 kinds of language: nar- 
rative, dramatic, and lyric. The “Essays of Elia’ are rarely narrative, 
sometimes dramatic, but mainly lyric. His “lyric language’ is char- 
acterized by the many expressions he has coined, and by the strongly 
rhythmic quality of his prose. (In Italian) 
— John W. Murphy 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXIX:3, Autumn 1959. 


1181. Watt, F. M. “Morley Callaghan as Thinker,” pp. 305-313. The 
novels of Morley Callaghan exhibit some of the leading ideas in Canada 
in the 1930’s and 40’s, naturalism, radicalism, Catholicism, and a kind 
of personalism which, while recognizing that men are shaped in part 
by society, implies that men are capable of meaningful action in shaping 
themselves. 


1182. Bevan, Allan. ‘Poetry and Politics in Restoration England,” 
pp. 314-325. When a reader considers the ephemeral nature of the 
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material and the fact that so many poets of merit were propagandists 
in verse during the Restoration Period, John Dryden’s lasting achieve- 
ment in his political poems is admirable. 


1183. Wassmer, Thomas A. “The Sinners of Graham Greene,” pp. 
326-332. Graham Greene’s mastery of conflict in his novels suggests 
rofound ideas about the nature of the sinner—that for him God may 
psychologically most present when theologically He is most remote; 
that the sinner suffers some of the pain of loss when God is theologically 
remote; and that there is some compatibility between rational doubt 
and theological faith. 


1184. Chittick, V. L. O. “Yeats the Dancer,” pp. 333-348. William 
Butler Yeats’s creative works show a steadily increasing concern for 
the possibilities of combining music, dance, and speech. Most of the 
plays he wrote during the most productive period of his maturity were 
in dance form. Allusions to the dance are frequent in his poems; the 
supreme expression of this concern—a triple identification of image 
and action, verse and meaning, poet and poem—is found in the last 
stanza of “Among School Children.” 

— Keith Rinehart 


DE VLAAMSE GIDS, XLIII:12, December 1959. 


1185. Raes, Hugo. ‘The Beat Generation,’ pp. 788-794. Of the 
American writers of the Beat Generation, who are more impulsive and 
naive than the English Angry Young Men, Jack Kerouac is the most 
important figure. On the Road is written with much humor and dash, 
is characteristically American, and reminds one of Wolfe, Whitman, 
and Hemingway. The Subterraneans is more experimental and has more 
insight. Although 2 leading poets are Allen Ginsberg and Gregory 
Corso, Lawrence Ferlinghetti is ‘‘perhaps the best poet of the younger 
generation.” Other good novelists are Paul Goodman, Clellon Holmes, 
and Anatole Broyard. (In Flemish) 


1186. Verkein, Lea. ‘“Wachten met Beckett,” pp. 842-845. Samuel 
Beckett’s Endgame helps us to understand his Waiting for Godot. 
Godot seems to be pine a figment of Didi’s imagination. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, XV:2, June 1959. 


1187. Love, Walter D. “New Studies of Edmund Burke,” pp. 96-109. 
Since 1948, when Burke’s papers were made available, serious work 
has begun. New evidence, plus interest in his conservatism, will cause 
much scholarly activity. His many facets—he was politician, man of 
letters, philosopher—will also attract attention. More intriguing are 
the mysteries. Historians want to “find the real makings of that odd 
career.” In doing so they can throw light on such significant problems 
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as the rise of party in English politics. Those primarily interested in 
his thought can find clues to the principles which will give logical 
consistency to his Liberalism and Conservatism—a complex problem. 


1188. Francis, Herbert E., Jr. “A Reconsideration of Frank Norris,” 
pp. 110-118. Norris's apparent preoccupation with Nat- 
uralism is a paradox. For he was an arch-romantic—both in his per- 
sonal tastes and interests and in the philosophy of optimism especially 
evident in his later work. It is this romantic temperament which is 
responsible for both the excellences and the defects in the fiction of 


Frank Norris.” 
— Charles Edge 


ENGLISH, XII:71, Summer 1959. 


1189. Peschmann, Herman. ‘Edwin Muir: A Return to Radical Inno- 
cence,” pp. 168-171. Though Muir was never oblivious of the upheavals 
of his time, his work shows little trace of them. For him the center 
of man’s dilemma lay in the solving of “those problems . . . which 
militate against the self-integration of the individual soul.” Self- 
integration (the keynote of his work) is a returning to the state of 
integrity that preceded the Fall. In his later work this quest is interpreted 
more and more in Christian terms. Primarily a symbolist in his poetry, 
he is linked to contemporaries by an element of self-awareness and a 
vital concern with the question of Time. 


1190. Foakes, R. A. “Adam Bede Reconsidered,” pp. 173-176. The 
“charm” or “‘sort of autumn haze” which F. R. Leavis and Henry James 
see as an artistic weakness in Adam Bede is central to the whole action 
in establishing the values operative in the Hayslope Community and 
is _— of the novel’s artistic strength. The values are the rhythm and 
order of an idealized rural life which is broken by the offense of 
Arthur and Hetty but is restored by the marriage of Adam and Dinah. 


1191. Lawrence, Ralph. ‘Edward Thomas in Perspective,” pp. 177-183. 
Thomas’s most memorable elements are his love of England, as re- 
vealed in his enjoyment of its people, its towns, its customs and its 
countryside; his precision and mysticism; and his sobriety, qualified Py 
an element of joyfulness. Robert Frost provided the initial impetus whi 
turned him to verse for self-expression. His prose seems doomed, but 
his poetry is assured of a modest immortality. 

—Richard Lettis 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, IX:4, October 1959. 


1192. Lerner, Laurence. “The Machiavel and the Moor,” pp. 339-360. 
There are two Iagos: the diabolic one and the surface one. Some try 
to prove that the malignant one does not exist by showing that Iago 
has many motives. This is not so; even though his motives are merely 
excuses, he is totally depraved. If he were not, too much of our atten- 
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tion would shift from Othello to him. The surface Iago is a bluff, honest 
man, but the audience is somewhat in sympathy with him only because 
of his cleverness in leading Othello on. After III.iii, Othello changes 
from an heroic soldier to a degraded eavesdropper. This quick re- 
versal is an Elizabethan convention. Othello’s change is no more than 
a return to his natural self; ‘the play is the story of a barbarian who 
(the pity of it) relapses.” 


1193. Woodring, Carl R. ‘Coleridge and the Khan,” pp. 361-368. 
In “Kubla Khan,” the khan builds a magnificent estate o — in 
an attempt to “‘incorporate and appropriate for his own pleasure the 
unencompassable sacred.” In a vision the poet sees a reality that khans 
cannot attain. If the poet could keep this vision, he could fuse the 
sacred and the mundane in a way that no ruler can. 


1194. Carroll, D. R. “The Unity of Daniel Deronda,” pp. 369-380. 
Unity in Daniel Deronda is achieved by crystallizing the visions of 
Gwendolen and Mordecai (each in a separate half of the novel) in 
the education of Deronda. Through the use of symbols, Eliot shows 
that Gwendolen uses Deronda as a confessor and that Mordecai uses 
him to fulfill his plan for the creation of an “organic centre for the 
Jews.” In turn, both affect Deronda, and with the aid of events, he 
fulfills both roles. “His disease of sympathy” makes him fit for both 

rts. The assertion that the novel would be better without the “Jew- 
ish” half is wrong; Eliot fuses the halves by showing the balance of 
Lacey with communication” within Daniel on both the personal 
and national levels. 


1195. Hogan, Robert. “D. H. Lawrence and His Critics,” pp. 381-387. 
Three essays which have appeared recently in Essays in Criticism are 
discussed as examples of the trivial and pointless critical work being 
done on D. H. Lawrence. 

— William J. Leahy 


ETC., XVII:1, Autumn 1959. 


1196. Kirk, John R., and George D. Talbot. “The Distortion of In- 
formation,” pp. 5-27. Distortion of information may be of 3 kinds: 
(1) “systematic or stretch distortion,” due to a magnification of what 
is “pertinent” to our understanding; (2) “fog distortion,” due to a 
failure to see all that is there; and (3) “mirage distortion,” due to 
a tendency to see more than is there. The application of modern logic 
to communication, international relations, psychotherapy, and the social 
sciences could do much to correct these distortions. 


1197. Bernatowicz, A. J. “Teleology in Science Teaching,” pp.63-75. 
Science textbooks and science teachers persist in using terminology which 
implies a purpose in nature. 
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1198. Beck, C. J. “A Reconsideration of Labels in Penology,” pp. 
82-85. Seldom-defined penological terms, such as recidivism, criminal, 
criminality, success, and failure, imply that criminality is a single di- 
sease. Thus the penologist, to be termed successful, must not only 
solve the client’s immediate problems but also at least half-promise 
society that he will solve future problems, no matter what they are or 
what conditions or situations cause them. 


1199. Eisendrath, Craig R. “War Games,” pp. 85-89. The “unreality” 
of the situation of men in the peacetime army reflects itself in their 
pastimes and language, and makes readjusting to the “‘real’’ world of 
civilian life difficult. 


1200. Decker, John P. “ ‘Shade-Tolerance’: A Semantic Analysis,” 
pp. 90-92. The term “‘shade-tolerant” is a sound and useful technical 
adjective in forestry; but converted to a noun, it can imply a condition 
with a set of causes rather than describe a reaction. 

— James C. Austin 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XIII:1, January-March 1960. 


1201. Pruvost, René. “The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Twelfth Night, 
et dey msgsel pp. 1-9. Though Shakespeare obviously used several 
sources for Gent. and Twel. based on the Italian comedy G/’Ingannati 
(1531; published, 1537), the 2 most important were Jorge de 
Montemayor, Diana Enamorada (1542), Bks. 3 and 7, for the former 
and ‘The History of Apolonius and Silla” in Barnabe Riche, Riche his 
Farewell to Militarie Profession (1581) for the latter. A comparison 
of plot details, all involving the devices of the girl disguised as a 
page and of a long-lost or feared-dead twin brother, indicates that 
Shakespeare made no use whatever of the original. (In French) 


1202. Marcel, Gabriel. “Edwin Muir,” pp. 10-25. In this homage to 
Muir, statements in his Autobiography (1954) are used to sketch the 
development of his ideas and, in particular, his religious beliefs: his 
visionary Socialism; his deep liking for Nietzsche; his disbelief in an 
impersonal determinism, which made communism antipathetic to him; 
his belief in immortality, confirmed after many doubts about 1920; 
his concept of Grace, based on the fundamental truth that the most 
precious human experience rests on a universal, immutable “‘sunder- 
ground”; and the impact of the churches in Rome upon his under- 
standing of the Incarnation. His meditative poetry, as well as his 
Autobiography, depicts an attempt to understand his life, an attempt 
which surpasses the limitations of reason and which rises above becoming 
to the eternal. (In French) 


1203. Vernier, J.-P. ‘La Trilogie Romanesque de L. P. Hartley,” 
pp. 26-31. Hartley’s trilogy, Eustace and Hilda (London, 1958), des- 
cribes, in the manner of the Victorian novel, the middle-class and 
aristocratic society to which WWII gave a fatal blow and carefully 
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analyzes his characters as individuals. But it is his metaphysic that unifies 
the work, a metaphysic in which the basic struggle is between life and 
death, between love which is the life-force and death which seems 
to be the basic fact of existence. Though Hartley sees love as harm- 
ful, his vision of man is not completely pessimistic because it is this 
suffering which brings man to salvation. Hartley makes use of many 
symbols, particularly classical and literary, and is a perfect master of 
style. (In French) 


1204. Fontaney, Pierre. “Ruskin d’aprés des Livres Nouveaux,” pp. 
32-37. Joan Evans and J. H. Whitehouse’s edition of Ruskin’s diary 
(Oxford, 1956-1959, 3 vols.) presents his intellectual diary (the only 
one surviving) in which few traces of his emotional life remain. 
From 1835 to 1855 the journals a describe his travels and re- 
veal his moods, a joy changing to depression. In 1856 and after, the 
notations are brief and presage his insanity: the weather markedly af- 
fected his fevered dejection and exhaustion. Ruskin’s Letters from 
Venice, ed. by J. L. Bradley (New Haven, 1955), put in stronger light 
the details of Ruskin’s life in Venice, 1851-52, show him to have 
been extraordinarily dependent on his father, and reveal moods—a 
tormented self-preoccupation, an obsession with the passage of time 
—in keeping with those of the diary. Also noticed are Helen Viljoen, 
Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage (Urbana, Ill, 1956) and J. T. Fain, 
Ruskin and the Economists (Nashville, Tenn., 1956). (In French) 


1205. Lefranc, Pierre. “Un Inédit de Ralegh sur la Succession,” pp. 
38-46. An undated letter and a Ms commentary on the succession among 
the Cecil Papers at Hatfield are Raleigh’s. Both may be dated Feb- 
tuaty 23, 1592/3, the day Peter Wentworth, Puritan leader and 
Parliamentarian, appeared before a committee of the Privy Council. 
Either Sir Robert Cecil or his father Lord Burghley received the 2 
documents and kept them. Of double interest, political and psycho- 
logical, the memorial reveals Raleigh’s antipathy to James VI of Scot- 
land and his supporters, as well as Raleigh's dangerous temerity, a sort 
of compulsion to affront. The hitherto unpublished documents are 
on pp. 42-46. (In French and English) 

— John B. Shipley 


EXPLICATOR, XVIII:5, February 1960. 


1206. Robinson, E. Arthur. “Conrad’s ‘The Secret Sharer,’” Item 28. 
The “sharers” assimilate certain qualities of each other. The fugitive 
gains understanding; the captain gains “knowledge born of his under- 
standing. . . . One can say that from his secret sharer the captain has 
gained courage to act despite the danger of doing evil, plus, no doubt, 
an object lesson in self-control.” 


1207. McAleer, John J. “Lowell's ‘Mary Winslow,’” Item 29. The 
poem records the passing of Old Boston and its mercantile heritage. 
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1208. Monteiro, George. “Eliot’s ‘Gerontion,’ 67-75,” Item 30. Echoes 
from The Education of Henry Adams control the total meaning of 
these despairing lines. Eliot utilizes Adams’s desolation and momentary 
acceptance of solitude and void in the Education in his own image of 
surrender and degeneration. 


1209. Ringe, Donald A. ‘‘Welty’s ‘Petrified Man,’” Item 32. The 
name of Mrs. Pike is derived from a New Orleans colloquial version 
of ‘‘peek” meaning “to pry, to look with curiosity, to be nosy.” 


———, XVIII:6, March 1960. 


1210. Hartsock, Mildred E. ‘Stevens’ ‘Bantams in Pine-woods,’” Item 
33. The poe far from being “sound-inventions,” is about the poet's 
place in the evolutionary process. ‘The poet with his daring imagina- 
tive leaps is a part of the upward thrust of things; the cock is the 
symbol of that thrust wherever and in whatever it is found.” 


1211. Jones, William M. “Aiken’s ‘Silent Snow, Secret Snow,’”’ Item 
34. Aiken reveals, in Paul Hasleman, “the final break with reality,” 
in a schizoid personality. The 3 sections of the story, examined from 
a psychologica pour of view, are a detailed delineation of the complete 
disintegration of a personality. 


1212. Hough, Ingeborg. “Auden’s ‘Song for St. Cecilia's Day,’” 
Item 35. The poem is both a fundamentally decorative one and one 
which says vi which is pertinent to us: “Music, the untranslatable, 
alone among the arts has the power ‘to restore our fallen day,’ to 
rearrange our scale of values.” 


1213. Arnold, Aerol. ‘‘Hemingway’s “The Doctor and the Doctor's 
Wife,” Item 36. The central idea of the story is that “man must face 


truth and tell it.” 
— Robert C. Jones 


FOLKLORE AND FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST, 11:4, Winter 1959. 


1214. Hoffman, Frank A., and Ellen Steckert. ‘‘Folklore Materials in 
the Library and Archive of the Indiana University Institute for Sex 
Research,” pp. 3-4. The Institute for Sex Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity, contains a collection of folklore materials — Mss, printed matter, 
folksay, and recorded and pictorial representation — and a large col- 
lection of sega materials, ranging from the bawdy to the 
pornographic, valuable to those studying the “folklore of primitive 


cultures.’ 
—J. Lee Kaufman 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIII:4, Winter 1959. 


1215. Tucker, Edward. “The Cumming-McDuffie Duel and Richard 
Henry Wilde,” pp. 407-417. The locally famous series of duels be- 
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tween George McDuffie and William Cumming, which took place 
in North and South Carolina in 1822, was triggered by 2 series of 
anonymously produced political articles which appeared in various 
Georgia newspapers in 1821. On June 25, 1822, the Democratic Press 
of Philadelphia stated that 1 series of the articles responsible for the 
duels was written by a “Mr. W. of Georgia,’ a married man and par- 
ticular friend of Cumming. The only man fitting the description was 
the Georgia poet and congressman, Richard Henry Wilde, who em- 
phatically denied any connection with the articles. 


1216. Cardwell, Guy A. “Mark Twain’s Failures in Comedy and The 
Enemy Conquered,” pp. 424-436. Twain’s ‘A Cure for the Blues,” in 
The Million Pound Bank Note and Other Stories in 1893, is a satiric 
attack upon Samuel Watson Royston’s short novel, The Enemy Con- 
quered; or Love Triumphant, a highly sentimental and over-drawn 
Southern romance. The satire fails because in it Twain is “grossly 
energetic, only spasmodically self-aware, and thoroughly undisciplined.” 
Here, as in others of his attempts at satire, there is failure because 
Twain’s “anger is too unmodified, too unjust, his pessimism too un- 
conditionally naive to fit a mode that thrives on rationalism, scepticism, 
elegance, and controlled, mitigated pessimism.” 


1217. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. “Two Old Juveniles,” pp. 443-453. The 
fictional depiction of children in our time—as in Salinger, Sagan, Mary 
McCarthy, and Rebecca West—presents children misunderstood by 
and disrespectful of their elders and ‘‘cribbed and confined by exigencies 
of a world whose dualism they abhor.” By contrast, the children of 
Frances B. Calhoun’s Miss Minerva and William Green Hill have 
no illusion that the world is “run on mathematical principles of liberty 
and justice for all,” and they do not question the right of adults to 
discipline them. Thomas Nelson Page’s Two Little Confederates, in 
its rather sentimental and naive presentation of its 2 juvenile heroes, 
shows primarily the requirements for the making of heroes: “a society 
which operates according to a fixed system of values and individuals 
willing to submit themselves to the exacting demands of this system” 
—trequirements obviously alien to the world of modern fiction. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXX:1319, April 1960. 


1218. Carter, John. ‘Playing the Rare Book Market,” pp. 74-81. Al- 
though prices of important rare books are high today, collectors are 
“less prone to kowtow to prescribed lists,” and recognition has been 
iven to the milestones in science and medicine; the business of rare 

k collecting is being hampered by national controls on exporting 
treasures and by the growing rate of institutional absorption of book 


collections. 
— Kenneth G. Johnston 
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JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXI:1, 
January-March 1960. 


1219. Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony. “Cromwell as Machiavellian Prince in 
Marvell’s ‘An Horatian Ode,’”” pp. 1-17. Marvell’s Horatian 
Ode” states not merely a simple antithesis between an ineffective 
legitimate Stuart government and an efficient de facto Cromwellian 
one but a double perspective which reveals Marvell’s awareness of the 
ethical irrationality and fortuitous character of life—a genuinely 
Machiavellian vision, complex and courageous. Thus, the poem is not 
an expression of ambiguity of personal feeling but of the inclusiveness 
of the poet’s intellectual grasp of events. 


1220. Middendorf, John H. ‘Dr. Johnson and Mercantilism,” pp. 66- 
83. Dr. Samuel Johnson was aware of, and influenced by, the mer- 
cantilist theories of economics, mainly as they applied to practical life. 
He accepted main tenets of these theories but rejected such as were 
inhumane—the utility of poverty, for example. His qualifications of 
some mercantilist theories suggest that he unconsciously rejected much 


of the philosophy upon which they were based. 
—Keith Rinehart 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, VI:1, January-March 1960. 


1221. Hazelip, Pauline. ‘‘Tales of Glasgow Junction,” pp. 1-8. A 
Town Is Named, The Man in White, The Weeping Tree, The Bro- 
thers, The Henpecked Husband, What’s in a Name? The Joke That 
Backfired, Pranks are the tales related. 


1222. Roberts, Leonard. ‘The Big Turkle,’ pp. 9-14. This is the 
text of a folktale classified as Type 1960Z. 


1223. “John Ferguson,” pp. 15-17. This local ballad is reproduced. 


1224. Taylor, Archer. “Raw Head and Bloody Bones,” pp. 19-20. 
Data on this expression supplement work recently published in KFR, 
I:7-8, 33; KFR, III:33 and JAF, LXIX:114, 175 and LXX:358-359. 


1225. Woodbridge, H. C. and D. K. Wilgus. “Bibliography of Ken- 


tucky Folklore for 1959,” pp. 21-30. 
- — Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KUNST OG KULTUR, XLII:4, Autumn 1959. 


1226. Polak, Ada. ‘The Romantic Movement,” pp. 235-244. The 
exhibition staged by the European Council in London last July and 
various aspects of the Romantic movement in art and literature are 
discussed. (In Norwegian) 


—M. S. Rostvig 
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LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, X:1, Winter 1960. 


1227. Vickery, John B. “A Note on The Waste Land,” pp. 3-4. Eliot 
borrowed 2 phrases from Freud’s Totem and Taboo: April's mixing 
of “memory and desire’ and ‘Those are pearls that were his eyes.” 


1228. Holland, Norman N. “Realism and the Psychological Critic; or, 
How Many Complexes Had Lady Macbeth?” pp. 5-8. It is not crit- 
ically correct to treat literary characters as real age and to apply the 
findings of modern psychology to problems of character. It does not 
make sense to ask how many complexes Mrs. Macbeth had, because a 
fictional character is only a tissue of words whose actions are dictated 
by the structure of the fiction, by its organic unity. Before we can apply 
the psychology of living persons to fictional persons, we must decide 
how realistic our unreal people are. Psychology is properly applied 
to a study of the audience’s mind, the affective response of fi peo- 
ple, as it is related to a literary work. 


1229. Smith, Gordon Ross. “The Credibility of Shakespeare’s Aaron,” 
pp. 11-13. The character of Shakespeare’s Aaron in Titus Andronicus 
can legitimately be determined by reference to reality, particularly to 
the findings of modern studies in — There is empirical 
evidence for Aaron’s unusual and paradoxical behavior—his remorseless 
love of evil and his sentimental love of his child—in a character type 
presented by the European criminologist Hans Brennecke. 


1230. Comfort, Alex. “The Rape of Andromeda,” pp. 14-28. The 
erotic ae comic book, or literary comic, is a popular modern 
pulp novel genre exploited by Ian Fleming, Mickey Spillane, James 

ey Chase, and others. This ‘‘sex and violence’ genre can be traced 
back through Shelley’s Laon and Cythna to the Alexandrians, who deal 
not with physical sexuality or love but with suffering, hate, violence, 
and ghoulishness. Such content derives from the social cult of power and 
individual helplessness under authoritarian pressures. The destructive 
emphases in literature are socially imposed; the socially conscious writer 


should make his readers aware of their sources in reality. 
— Martin Kallich 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:3, March 1960. 


1231. Jennings, Elizabeth. ‘Edwin Muir as Poet and Allegorist,” 
pp. 43-56. Muir’s poetry was, mainly, visionary. His concern for ele- 
mental things is apparent in his themes: time, evil, death, tragedy. 
Muir's later poems show his acceptance of an “entirely Christian” 
viewpoint, an acceptance ‘“‘won through suffering.’ Also won through 
suffering was a lifetime struggle with language, resulting in an effect- 
ively pure poetry. However, he made no violent experiments with form 
or language. He accepted the “traditional language of poetry” and 


transformed it by his visionary insights. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 
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MEDIUM AEVUM, XXVIII:1, 1959. 


1232. Smithers, G. V. “The Meaning of The Seafarer and The Wan- 
derer,” (cont.) pp. 1-22. Tracing traditional Christian conceptions fur- 
ther makes ‘the case for our interpretation of the two cc 
overwhelmingly strong.” One can no longer urge “that allegorical 
meanings are always made explicit in OE poetry.’”’ The poems are not 
autobiographical. This elaborated scheme contrasting youth and age 
is taken up in other places in OE and ME writings, most notably in 
Hrodgar’s sermon (Beowulf 1724 ff.), where the contrast is used to 
reinforce the Christian eschatological ideas of the fall from happiness 
through sin, followed by disease, violence, old age, and death and ap- 
proaching judgment. All these lost Christian and pagan concepts and 
their use and meaning in the 2 poems “would have been self-evident 
to the contemporary audience. ... And, in recovering this meaning today, 
we may learn yet again that Anglo-Saxon poets created entirely new 
kinds and forms out of inherited materials.” 


1233. Harris, Sylvia. ‘The Historia trium regum and the Mediaeval 
Legend of the Magi in Germany,” pp. 23-30. Johannes de Hildesheim 
compiled between 1364 and 1375 the version of the Magi legend called 
Historia trium regum. Before the relics of the three kings came to 
Cologne in 1164, the legend had already undergone some development. 
The translation of the Magi to Germany caused a new cult and em- 
bellished retellings of their story to develop, mainly in Germany. Ten 
or more versions are discernible by the 16th century. 


1234. Preston, Priscilla. “Did Gavin Douglas Write King Hart?” 
p- 31-47. ‘The case for Douglas’s authorship . . . rests solely on a 
airly late ascription. . . .” On the other hand, stylistic examination seems 
to show decidedly the opposite. The detached, impersonal tone, the com- 
pression and structural clarity of the narrative technique, the everyday, 
simple Scots with little of the Latinate, and certain grammatical usages 
are very different from Douglas’s Eneados or Palice of Honour. “If 
the poem is accepted as his, it must be conceded that its virtues and 
defects are almost the opposite of those usually, and justly, thought 


to be characteristic of Douglas’s poetry.” 
— Laurence A. Cummings 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XII:4, Fall 1959. 


1235. Daniels, R. Balfour. ‘George Ade as Social Critic,” pp. 194-204. 
During the later years of his life and since his death in 1944, Ade 
has been largely overlooked by the commentators upon American liter- 
ature, though Mencken, Howells, and Tarkington expressed their ad- 
miration for his humorous writings. He was “‘a satirist and a social 
critic of no mean ability.” Among the targets of his social criticism 
are efforts at improvement of social status, the institutions of marriage 
and courtship, the foibles of the newly wealthy, the “antics of gilded 
outh,” the artistic pretensions of the Bohemian, and the distinctions 
acca Americans and British subjects. 
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1236. Baylen, Joseph O. “A Note on Thomas Hardy and W. T. 
Stead,” pp. 205-206. “Among the many enthusiasms of William T. 
Stead . . . was the a to renew the faith of Englishmen in their herit- 
age . . . through the organization of a ‘pilgrimage’ to historic shrines in 
the Anglo-Saxon world.” Printed here is a letter of Hardy to Stead 
concerning this project and expressing his sympathy with it, though 
with reservations as to the practicability of the project. 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN DRAMA, II:4, February 1960. 


1237. Kaufman, R. J. “The MLA Conference on Modern Drama,” 
pp. 331-333. The first Modern Drama Conference raised questions 
concerning the nature of the specialized field called Modern Drama. 
What are its chronological limits; how should the subject be approached; 
what kind of texts are needed? Other questions were raised concern- 
ing translation, important to an area that crosses linguistic lines. The 
progress and future of the journal Modern Drama was discussed. 


1238. Waterman, Arthur E. “The Plays of D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 349- 
357. Although critics have, correctly, not believed Lawrence’s 7 
plays and fragment of great importance, they do show an important 
aspect of his vision and artistic process. The plays stand in varying 
relationships to the novels and short stories, and show “how a great 
artist hammered out his thought on several anvils, reshaping and re- 
defining it . . . to produce the work of art.” 


1239. Kaufman, R. J. “On the Supersession of the Modern Classic 
Style,” pp. 358-369. Modern drama as a recognizable bloc may end 
with O'Neill and Beckett. The “classic heroes of the modern theater” 
are supported by their a fp as “the innovator, the separate man, 
the original or exceptional person against the compact and misconstru- 
ing majority.” These heroes are creative, “exert force and influence 
events,” and thus create a dramatic world. But in many modern plays 
(e.g., O’Neill’s Long Day's Journey into Night and Angus Wilson's 
The Mulberry Bush), the hero becomes the outsider, and if he is “too 
definitely outside the social order, the tragic vision is divided and 
diffused.... The literature of ‘extreme situation’ has perhaps summed 
itself up so well that by its perfection it has rendered itself obsolete.” 


1240. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. “The Lyric and the Philosophic in Yeats’ 
Calvary,” pp. 370-376. Yeats’s philosophic system, a “complicated 
theory of history, personality, and the soul . . . based on a Platonic dual- 
ism . . . containing the Great Memory, a storehouse of archetypal 
images,” is used to explicate the symbolism of Calvary. 


1241. Brooking, Jack. ‘Directing Summer and Smoke: An Existentialist 
Approach,” pp. 377-385. An existentialist approach to the play clarifies 
the central action. It affords us a contrast een the fully conscious 
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existence of the main characters and the mere living of the others, 
As fully conscious, John and Alma are attempting to achieve the “balance 
that is essential for personal freedom and fulfillment.” Balance includes 
facing fully and accepting the fact of death; it also involves facing 
the necessity of choice and the acceptance of the consequences growing 
out of the choice. Both characters achieve this balance; both do so 
without the aid of “father confessor, analyst, miracle of divine interven- 
tion or deus ex machina.” 


1242. Gilbert, Vedder M. “The Career of Maxwell Anderson: A 
Check List of Books and Articles,” pp. 386-394. 


1243. Armstrong, William A. ‘“‘History, Autobiography, and The 
Shadow of a Gunman,” pp. 417-424. While The Shadow of a Gunman 
faithfully reflects many historic details of the conflict between Irish 
nationalists and English forces in Dublin in May 1920, it “exhibits a 
distinctive tone and coloring imparted by’ O’Casey’s “imagination in 
response to a dramatic design.” Of the characters, Davoren represents 
his imaginative embodiment of the frustrated life, Shields the life turned 
sour and superstitious, Minnie Powell the positive values of an “ideal 
fullness of life.” Similar contrasts exist on lesser levels in the play 
and contribute to a “mythopoeic level of meaning” suggesting the 
“anima mundi, the world of ideal passion, to which the tragic heroine 


aspires even at the cost of her physical destruction.” 
—L. A. Burress 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, V:4, Winter 1959-1960. Southern 
Writers. 


1244. Becker, Allen W. “Ellen Glasgow and the Southern Literary 
Tradition,” pp. 295-303. The fiction of Ellen Glasgow reveals the sig- 
nificant changes in the Southern tradition over the past 75 years. After 
flaunting contemporary proprieties in her first 2 books, she “returned” 
to Virginia, rejecting some but adopting many traditional features (South- 
ern belle, oratorical style, etc.). The benevolent attitude toward indus- 
trialism in her early fiction contrasts sharply with the anti-industrialism 
of her late novels, which also embody the regional sense of the past and 
use the family unit for social commentary. The fiction thus spans the 
period from the era of Page to that of Faulkner and Warren. 


1245. Budd, Louis J. ‘The Grotesques of Anderson and Wolfe,” pp. 
304-310. Wolfe’s tributes to Anderson, a major figure at the time Wolfe 
switched from drama to fiction, lead to recognition of numerous parallels 
between Winesburg and Look Homeward, Angel. Both books high- 
light “the sometimes agonized, sometimes exalted upthrusts through drab 
normality.” Both use the adolescent as touchstone, revealing shortcom- 
ings of the small town, but neither therefore rejects American society. 
Both are shapeless, loose autobiographical sketches revealing a boy grop- 
ing, increasingly restless after the death of a loved kinsman, taking a 


— 
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train ride to the city and to adulthood. Anderson anticipates Wolfe's 
cadences and perhaps the stone, leaf, and door symbols. 


1246. Hasson, Ihab H. ‘Carson McCullers: The Alchemy of Love 
and Aesthetics of Pain,” pp. 311-326. The Protestant, Gothic imagina- 
tion of Mrs. McCullers Fl force from the idea of spiritual loneli- 
ness. In her work love intensifies loneliness and suffering; needing no 
reciprocation, its quality is determined solely by the lover; its object may 
be outlandish, even grotesque (hunchbacks, deaf mutes, etc.). Recur- 
rent themes are the “‘presence of pain, the failure of initiation, the be- 
trayal of love, and the horror of solitude.” In Reflections in a Golden 
Eye love, ‘dispensing with its object, reaches the dead end of Protestant 
isolation.’” Mrs. McCullers writes less in the spirit of Poe than of Baude- 
laire. 


1247. Watkins, Floyd C., and Thomas D. Young. “Revisions of Style 
in Faulkner’s The Hamlet,” pp. 327-336. The style of The Hamlet, a 
critical battleground (see Beach, Howe, Beck, Campbell and Foster), 
may be studied through the revision of 5 short stories included in the 
novel. Some changes are in point of view (narrator to omniscient 
author), in reduction of dialect and folk similes in favor of Latinized 
generalizations and more sophisticated figures of _— Some changes 
reveal new attitudes: sharper consciousness of racial issues or antagonism 
toward the legal system. rough revision Faulkner sought greater flexi- 
bility and variety. He dignified his subject at the cost of color and indi- 
viduality and over-infatuation with words. 


1248. Tritschler, Donald. ‘The Unity of Faulkner’s Shaping Vision,” 
p. 337-343. A survey of Faulkner's novels reveals: (1) the inseparabil- 
ity of “thematic and formalistic modernism,” and (2) Faulkner's achieve- 
ment of a unity “within our discontinuous multifold existence.” Vio- 
lence in Faulkner is a method, a “constitutive mode.’ The gruesome re- 
versal of Joanna Burden’s decapitated head suggests her looking back- 
ward throughout life. The stream of consciousness of As I Lay Dying is 
a “separative technique,” but its multiple use is ‘‘a synthetic mode as 
well,”” suitable for ear oy family unity. Through such formal tech- 
niques Faulkner freezes the flux of an accelerating material reality. 


1249. Youngblood, Sarah. ‘“‘Structure and Imagery in Katherine Anne 
Porter’s Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” pp. 344-352. Consideration of struc- 
ture and imagery in a major work affirms the judgment that Miss Porter 
is “one of the finest writers of contemporary fiction.” PHPR has 3 
structural units —- Miranda-in-the-world, Miranda-and-Adam, Miranda 
alone—and much religious imagery (title, Adam symbol, plague, danse 
macabre, etc.). The opening section is spatially inclusive, with shifting 
scenes and a large cast, all conditioned by the state of war. Miranda's 
mystical dream-escape into paradise is followed by disillusionment and 
return since Adam is missing. Her asking for a walking stick reveals the 
crippling effect of her first journey as she must undertake anew the 
journey to death. 
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1250. Patterson, Daniel W. ‘Ellen Glasgow’s Plan for a Social History 
of Virginia,” pp. 353-360. The accepted truism that Ellen Glasgow 
planned her novels to constitute ‘‘a fictional social history of Virginia” is 
challenged by Cabell’s reminiscences, by the inconsistency of Miss Glas- 
gow’s remarks on the plan, by vagueness concerning the canon of the 
Commonwealth —- and its termination date, and, especially, by the 
strong influence of feminism on the early fiction. Criteria for selection 
of novels for the Virginia edition were aesthetic, not historical. 


1251. Bouvard, Loic. ‘Conversation with William Faulkner’ (translated 
by Henry Dan Piper), pp. 361-364. At Princeton, November 30, 1952, 
Faulkner replied to questions on God (replies ‘‘very close to Bergson’s’”’), 
man (free and responsible, whose tragedy is the impossibility of com- 
munication), art (‘‘the salvation of mankind’’), writing (which calls for 
rigor and discipline), the French spirit (admirable), French influences 
on Faulkner (Flaubert, Balzac, Bergson, Proust, and Malraux, but not 
Sartre or Camus), and the South (“the only really authentic region in the 
United States,” with “‘a common acceptance of the world, a common view 


of life, and a common morality’). 
— John C. Broderick 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVII:3, February 1960. 


1252. Hoy, Cyrus. ‘ ‘Ignorance in Knowledge’: Marlowe’s Faustus and 
Ford’s Giovanni,” pp. 145-154. The basic situation of John Ford's ’Tis 
Pity She’s a Whore, dealing with incestuous love, is not so much indebted 
to Shakespeare’s Romeo as to Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Ford’s Giovanni 
resembles young Faustus—one dabbles in forbidden love, the other in 
forbidden knowledge; both have intellectual pride and both misuse reason 
with the catastrophic result of losing their immortal souls. Numerous 
parallels of motive and action are common to both plays. 


1253. Thrane, James R. “‘Joyce’s Sermon on Hell: Its Source and Back- 
grounds,” pp. 172-198. The primary printed source of Father Arnall’s 
sermon on the torments of hell in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist is an 
English version of an Italian tract, Hell Opened to Christians, To Caution 
Them from Entering It, by Father Giovanni Pinamonti, a 17th-century 
Jesuit. The ideas and images of Arnall’s hell-fire sermon and its source 
are unoriginal stereotypes that derive from a strong literary and religious 
tradition. Joyce, however, adapted the work of Pinamonti in order to 
heighten the desired effect upon the young people who listened to Ar- 


nall’s sermon. 
—RMartin Kallich 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXII:4, December 1959. 


1254. Fenton, Charles A. “The Founding of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters in 1898,” pp. 435-454. In the establishment of the In- 
stitute, which owed most to the presidency of Howells from 1901 to 
1904, “the literary element prevailed!” Analysis of this element, a 
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species of ‘‘Lowell’s gang,” helps explain the delay in establishing a na- 
tional literature in the 20th century. As New Englanders related to the 
great Concordians by blood and marriage and influenced by Arnold on 
Academies and Arnold’s facsimile Brownell, they contrasted “‘democrat- 
ic’ with “European,” ideologically and ethnically. Only such men of 
foresight as Saint-Gaudens and Henry Adams protested the New England 
configuration. 


1255. Martin, Harold C. “The Colloquial Tradition in the Novel: 
John Neal,” be: 455-475. Besides exemplifying the spirit of romanti- 
cism, Neal’s fiction conforms in theory and (erratically) in practice to an 
ideal of colloquial American idiom (“talk on paper,” Seventy-Six). Neal 
realizes his aim partly through diction but even more effectively in his as- 
sault on Addisonian syntax. Notable experiments are virtuoso efforts to 
write entirely by dialogue (Down-Easters) and to make “the natural 
language of a boy the vehicle of a wide range of expression” (Brother 
Jonathan). 


1256. Dahl, Curtis. ‘‘Artemus Ward: Comic Panoramist,” pp. 476-485. 
During his lecture tour of 1864-65, Artemus Ward substituted for his 
“Jarge and handsome panorama” an “execrably painted” comic panorama 
which was immediately successful, a clever parody of the numerous serious 
ones. Ward revivified a nearly exhausted indigenous form of entertain- 
ment by treating it with the techniques of Western humor. 


1257. Wasserstrom, William. ‘William Dean Howells: The Indelible 
Stain,” pp. 486-495. Howells’s women are not “beautifully innocent 
ladies” bit “depraved innocents,” betrayed despite themselves by the 
force of sex. The domestic novels have one unformulated question: ‘how 
can sexual intercourse occur with pure women?” Howells invariably 
denies the role of sex and substitutes for its ‘‘shameful effects” the cor- 
tuption of a European education, a bad dream, etc. Thus Howells af- 
firms and denies sexual evil; “invokes and dispels our sense of the 


woman’s physical lure.” 
—John C. Broderick 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXIX:4, Winter 1959-60. 


1258. Butler, Richard. ‘George Santayana’s Boyhood in Boston,” pp. 
441-448. Santayana’s boyhood, that of an obvious misfit among his 
fellows, only intensified his natural “‘preference for solitude and his 
mood of pessimism.” Unable to accept the Catholicism of his heritage or 
the Puritanism of his environment, he expressed in 2 early sonnets “his 
omg rejection of grace” and his “chosen position on the border of 


aith.” 
—John H. Wrenn 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, March 6, 1960. 


1259. Hillyer, Robert. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The spirit of an 
age strongly tinges the texts of its songs. Elizabethan songs were delicate 
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combinations of quick turns from Platonic fantasy and shrewd practicality; 
Restoration and early 18th-century songs were earthy and vigorous; Vic- 
torian songs were humorous and sentimental. The mid-20th century 
does not sing at all. 


, March 20, 1960. 


1260. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The word escape 
to describe literature today connotes disapproval, but “‘escape’’ literature 
can serve a valuable function in lessening our tensions—either purely 
as an anodyne (mysteries and Westerns) or as more deeply rewarding en- 
tertainment, e.g., Jane Austen. Her “restricted world lies before us, 
bathed in a light of marvelous clarity, undimmed by sentimentality. No 
writer ever succeeded more fully in matching aim and accomplishment.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:2, February 1960. 


1261. Berry, Lloyd E. “Giles Fletcher, the Elder, and the Earl of Es- 
sex,” pp. 42-46. The patronage of Essex, at first helpful, later proved a 
handicap to Fletcher. Suspected of complicity in the Essex Rebellion, 
Fletcher found favor at court withheld, and a letter written to Cecil 18 
months before his death reveals him to have been in financial straits. 


1262. Finlayson, J. “The Source of Arthur, an Early Fifteenth-Century 
Verse Chronicle,” pp. 46-47. Certain details in Arthur “which could 
not have been derived from Geoffrey [of Monmouth} suggest that 
its main source was a version of Wace which contained certain features 
found in Morte Arthure and Layamon’s Brut. 


1263. Shield, H. A. “Charles Sledd, Spymaster,” pp. 47-48. Between 
1573 and 1603, Sledd ‘‘as chief spy and suborner of false witnesses” 
under Elizabeth was largely responsible for “the deaths of over 200 
Catholic clergy and laymen through their execution or imprisonment.” 


1264. Steadman, John M. “‘Acrasia in The Tablet of Cebes,” pp. 48-49. 
This first-century Latin allegory represents the “first appearance in litera- 
ture” of Acrasia “as an allegorical temptress.’’ Since her role is minor, 
the analogue has little significance as a possible source for Trissino and 
Spenser. 


1265. Daly, John P.,S. J. “ “Talus’ in Spenser’s Faerie Queene,” p. 49. 
The iron flail used by Artegall’s squire in Book V 4, eager firearms, 
which the English were using to replace bows in the late 16th century, 
specifically against Ireland in the 1580's. 


1266. Bawcutt, N. W. “Possible Sources for The Unfortunate Travel- 
ler,” pp. 49-50. Either of 2 sources—Henri Estienne’s L’Introduction au 
traite a la Conformite des Merveilles anciennes avec les Modernes, ou 
Traite Preparatif a l’Apologie pour Herodote (1566), translated into 
English as A World of Wonders (1607) and Edward Daunce’s A _— 
Discourse of the Spanish State, with a dialogue annexed intituled Philo- 
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basilis (1580)—may have been used by Nashe. The former is the more 
likely, for its greater detail, its Italian protagonist, its presentation of a 
sustained desire for vengeance, and the je ee boast of his cunning. 
These are absent in Daunce. 


1267. Kinsman, Robert S. ‘Priscilla’s ‘Grote’: an Emendation in 
Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller,” pp. 50-51. The word grate, which has 
given trouble to modern scholars working with Nashe, is probably a mis- 
print for grote. Anthony Munday, for example, describes St. Priscilla’s 
grotto just outside Rome in The English Romayne Lyffe (1582). 


1268. Wilson, F. P. “Another Allusion to Thomas Nashe,” p. 51. 
“An allusion to Nashe and borrowings from his Pierce Pennyless are to 
be found in Thomas Young’s pamphlet England’s Bane: Or, The Des- 
cription of Drunkenness (1617).” 


1269. Muir, Kenneth. “Astrophel and Stella, XXXI,” pp. 51-52. The 
reading of the final line as meaning, ‘Do they call ungratefulness there 
a virtue?”’ which Charles Lamb put forth and subsequent editors and 
critics have followed, is questionable. Rather, taking it straightforward- 
ly, one may read it as implying a turning by Sidney of his irony upon 
himself, in contrast to his blame of Stella in the lines preceding. Similar 
sudden reversals can be found in other sonnets of the sequence. 


1270. Mahl, Mary R. “Richard Johnson in England’s Helicon,” p. 52. 
Poem No. 46, “‘Coridon arise my Coridon,” unidentified as to author- 
ship, was probably the work of Johnson. The poems in his Crown Gar- 
land of Goulden Roses (1612) where it appears in a variant form, were 
eqn composed around 1592; Johnson’s reputation for not plagiariz- 
ing and his popularity are reasons for believing in his authorship. The 
editor of E. H. may have possessed an unsigned copy of the poem, cir- 
culated in Ms. 


1271. Redding, David C. ‘A Note on Jonson Attribution,” pp. 52- 
53. A jesting verse concerning the gift of a fish from an archbishop, 
attributed to Jonson, “was current during his lifetime’ and may go back 
to the late 12th century. 


1272. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “The Barren Plane-Tree in Donne’s “The 
Autumnal,’ ”’ Ps 53. A common source for the allusions of both William 
Browne (in Britannia’s Pastorals, Book 11, Song IV) and Donne to the 
sterility of the plane-tree is found in Book II of Virgil’s Georgics. In 
Sylva, John Evelyn implies the prevalence of that belief in antiquity. 


1273. Berry, Lloyd E. ‘Phineas Fletcher: Additions and Corrections,” 
p. 54. Details on 3 matters relating to Fletcher’s biography are sup- 
plied (1) The dates of his stay at Eton (years starting Sept., 1598 and 
1599) and admission to King’s College (Aug. 25, 1600); (2) The 
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identity of the son who ve the Ms of Giles Fletcher the Elder's The 
Tartars to Samuel Lee and who married Elizabeth Tybbs on Jan. 5, 1663 
(Phineas, Jr.); (3) The relationship of Phebe Fletcher to Phineas 


(cousin). 


1274. Patrides, C. A. ‘The Microcosm of Man: Some References to a 
Commonplace,” pp. 54-56. Lists 55 prose works of the 16th and 17th 
centuries in which the concept of man as a microcosm is referred to and 
quotes a lengthy exposition of the idea from Helkiah Crooke’s Mikrokos- 


mographia (1631 ed.). 


1275. Power, William. ‘‘Middleton’s Way with Names,” pp. 56-60. 
Continues the discussion of Middleton’s repetitions of names and their 
significance in his plays—e.g., Andrew as satirizing the Scotch in the 
early years of James I’s reign. His 5 ‘Wits’ “form a pattern” and 
suggest that Middleton felt wit to be a force usable for good or evil; 
this interest in wit is one of several parallels between Middleton’s comedy 
and Jonson’s. (To be cont.) 


1276. Cutts, John P. “Sir John Harington’s Epigrammatic Lyric,” pp. 
60-61. The music for Harington’s epigram, “Of a Lady that gives the 
cheeke”’ is given. 


1277. Leach, Elsie. “More Seventeenth-Century Admirers of Herbert,” 
pp. 62-63. A number of obscure poets whose verse refers to, quotes, or 
echoes George Herbert are cited. 


1278. Grundy, Joan. “A New Manuscript of the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Epitaph,” pp. 63-64. The Public Record Office contains what is 
porn “the earliest copy extant” of this work, included among the State 

apers Domestic for October, 1621. Not part of a collection, the Ms is 
on paper made in Holland in 1621 and varies from the Lansdowne Ms 
in its text by substituting &7//’d for slain in line 4—a variation found in 
other versions. The presence of both stanzas reinforces the belief that 
they form together a single epitaph, not 2 separate ones. 


1279. Candelaria, Frederick H. “Robert Herrick and an Ambiguity in 
Wing’s S.T.C.,” p. 64. Donald Wing, in his catalogue, seems to have 
confused Sir Robert Heath and Robert Heath, Esq., attributing the works 
of the latter, a minor 17th-century poet, to the former, a jurist. 


1280. Simmonds, James D. “The Date of Henry Vaughan’s Silex 
Scintillans,” pp. 64-65. Assuming that Vaughan composed the 16 poems 
preceding the first elegy before his brother's death and slowed his rate 
of composition thereafter, March, 1648, seems likely for the beginning 
of his work on this collection. 


1281. Howarth, R.G. ‘Notes on Vaughan,” PP. 65-67. (1) Vaughan’s 
translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal probably 


refers to the downfall 
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of the King’s cause rather than to the execution of Strafford. (2) Part 
of “The Retreate’” derives from Boethius, as do versions of Metra from 
the Consolations of Philosophy found elsewhere in Vaughan’s work. (3) 
The illustration on the title-page of Silex Scintillans is actually an emblem; 
Thomas Vaughan’s comment on this emblem in Anthroposophia Theo- 
magica illustrates “the close association between the twin brothers.” (4) 
The reproductions of title-pages and similar matter listed in Martin's 
first edition of Vaughan (1914) were never added to that edition but can 
be found in the second edition (1957) and in F. E. Hutchinson’s Henry 
Vaughan: A Life and Interpretation (1947). (5) The “wit” whose 
“vain and vitious” subjects for ty Vaughan said were checked by the 
example of Herbert’s verse could have been Thomas Carew. (To be cont.) 


1282. Monk, Samuel H. ‘Shadwell, ‘Flail of Sense’: Macflecknoe Line 
89,” pp. 67-68. ‘The description of Macflecknoe as a ‘flail of sense’ 
may contain a covert reference to Shadwell’s extreme anti-Catholicism at 
the time of the Popish Plot.” The ‘flail’ may be the ‘‘Protestant flail” 
or blackjack invented by Stephen College. Thus Shadwell is satirized 
both as “‘an enemy of good sense and a Protestant extremist.” 


1283. Wilson, John Harold. “Samuel Pepys and Samuel Martin,” pp. 
68-69. A summary is given of the chief events in the life of Martin, 
one of Pepys’s protégés, who was the husband of Betty Lane, Pepys’s mis- 
tress. 


1284. McLeod, A. L. ‘The Douai Ms of Lee’s Mithridates,” pp. 69-70. 
Not a Lee Holograph, the Ms in the Bibleothéque Publique at Douai, 
dated 1795, differs from the 3 Mss extant at that time. Its origin 
and purpose are conjectural. 


1285. Monk, Samuel H. “A Note in Montague Summers’s Edition of 
The Way of the World, Corrected,” p. 70. Summers’s erroneous identi- 
fication in I.v, of the reference to the drunken and loving monster in The 
Tempest (the Davenant-Dryden version) as Sycorax instead of Caliban 
has been repeated by several English and American editors of Congreve. 


1286. Maxwell, J. C. “Spifflicate,” p. 70. A query in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December, 1749, concerning the origin of spifflicated 
apparently was never answered. OED dates the verb from 1785. 


1287. Siegrist, Ottmar K. “Salpicon—a borrowing from French?” Pp 
70-71. Chronological evidence suggests that the word came to English 
directly from Spanish. 


1288. Rawson, C. J. ‘“‘Johnson’s Bibliothéque,” p. 71. The “biblio- 
théque’’ mentioned in Dr. Johnson's correspondence, in Boswell, and in 
Percy’s letters apparently was to have been a monthly review of continen- 
tal literary activity. A definition showing this meaning of the word as 
a periodical perhaps should be added to the OED. 
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1289. Trourbridge, St. Vincent. “Some Medical Words and 0O.E.D.,” 
pp. 71-72. Twenty medical terms from Memoirs and Letters of Sir 
James Paget (1901; 3rd ed., 1903) antedate their citation in OED. 


1290. Boggs, W. Arthur. “Hassock of Hair,” pp. 72-73. The phrase 
“hassock of hair,” used by Win Jenkins in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, 
may represent a standard English or colloquial expression current perhaps 
for a century or more, since it does not seem to be a malapropism. 


1291. Bevington, Merle M. ‘Locke and Stevenson on Comparative 
Morality,” p. 73. Sentence 3 of “Pulvis et Umbra” echoes John Locke 
in idea, rhetoric, rhythm, and phrasing. 


1292. Dean, Christopher. ‘“‘Joseph’s Speech in Wuthering Heights,” 
PP. 73-76. Emily Bronté’s portrayal of Y~rkshire dialect in this novel, 
although not a scientific, thorough, and consistent exposition of it, is of 
interest to the student of dialect for its demonstration “‘of dialect words 
used in specific contexts” and “indications of current Yorkshire sounds” 
in use in 1847. Her authority for their use and sound cannot be ques- 


tioned. 


, VII:3, March 1960. 


1293. Bebbington, W.G. “A Friend of Shelley: Dr. James Lind,” pp. 
83-93. Never on the actual teaching staff at Eton, Dr. Lind was sie 
ably an external tutor there, in which capacity he met Shelley. Having 
abandoned the practice of medicine, he devoted himself in his later years 
to inventions and experiments in chemistry and physics. Shelley's jok- 
ing statement (reported by Hogg) “that Dr. Lind had taught him to 
curse his father and the king’ was taken seriously by Jeaffreson, who re- 
peated it in The Real Shelley despite protests and testimonials by relatives 
of Dr. Lind’s to his sweetness of character. 


1294. Pafford, J. H. P. ‘“Rampallian (Henry the Fourth, Part Il, Il. i. 
65),” p. 93. This word may derive from Ram Alley, a disreputable 
street, a rampallian being like one who lives there. John Clavell’s The 
Soddered Citizen (1630/1) contains references to this street and to a 
Ramallyan and Ramallian, thus reinforcing this interpretation of the 
word. The p could have been intruded for euphony. 


1295. Biggins, D. ‘“Chaucer’s General Prologue, A 696-698,” pp. 93- 
95. The Pardoner’s “piece of sail” was supposedly from St. Peter's own 
boat—i.e., the one from which he fished before Christ called him to be 
an apostle. This meaning is preferable to the one given by several 
modern editors which regards the sail as the one on the boat from which 
St. Peter stepped to walk on the water when Christ reached out to save 
him from drowning. The key word is hente, which can mean seized or 
caught, literally or figuratively; in context the word may involve a pun. 
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1296. Power, William. ‘‘Middleton’s Way with Names’ (cont.), pp. 
95-98. The names of Castiza, Frank, George, Isabella, Lussurioso, 
Maria, Oliver, and Thomas had varying meanings in Middleton's day; 
some show a discernible relationship to the type of character bearing the 
name, but others do not. (To be cont.) 


1297. Allentuck, Marcia E. ‘Morgan and Hohlfeld’s ‘Bibliography’ 
and the Fiissils,” p. 99. Two errors of fact occur in the index to German 
Literature in British Magazines: 1750-1860 (Madison, 1949): (1) Jo- 
hann Heinrich Fiissli (listed as J. H. Fuessli) was born in 1741, not 
1742; (2) his father, Johann Caspar Fiissli, was the dedicatee of Solo- 
man Gessner’s Brief siber die Landschafts malery an Herrn Fuesslin. 


1298. Cowe, F.M. “An Unrecorded Sense of ‘Cut,’ p. 99. In Bos- 
well’s statement, ‘‘we determined to have a joint sixpenny cut” (the Lon- 
don Journal, P. 155), cut seems to mean touch in the OED sense of “an 
article or ‘affair’ that will touch or move purchasers to the extent of a 
certain piece.’” OED and its supplement do not show this meaning for 
cut. 


1299. Nathan, Norman. “‘Blake’s Infant Sorrow,” pp. 99-100. To 
Joseph Wicksteed’s interpretation of Infant Sorrow as the growing sorrow 
of the infant being born should be added the sorrow’s being brought to 
those already in the world by the child’s birth—a ‘major point” missed 
by faulty understanding of cloud as an image and by failure to recognize 
a simile. The oversized infant shown in Blake's illustration for this poem 
is properly so; to suggest the nature of the results of sorrow, the symbolic 
figure representing it should be drawn larger than life. 


1300. Kemper, F. C. “Blake, Wicksteed, and the Wicked Swan,” pp. 
100-101. e swan in Plate 11 of Blake’s Jerusalem, interpreted b 
Wicksteed as “the curse of the betrayed girl,” is probably derived from al- 
chemical symbolism. Jung’s Psychology and 7! ee describes a similar 
swan as representing the ‘‘white chalk, the arsenic of the philosophers.” 


1301. Gerard, Albert. “Clevedon Revisited: Further Reflections on 
Coleridge’s ‘Reflections on Having Left a Place of Retirement,” pp. 
101-102. “Far more complex than is generally realized,” Coleridge’s 
poem fails, not because it does not satisfactorily relate the 2 themes of 
retirement and action (which it does), but because it does not express and 
bring together in satisfactory proportions the 3 aspects of piety, contem- 
plation, and action. This potnre tripartite structural pattern illustrates 
Coleridge’s “deep-rooted impulse to overcome in 3 different ways the 
limitations of pure subjectivity.” The patterns of expansion and con- 
traction, reflecting the fusion of personal and impersonal (or particular 
and general), combine with a third theme of memory and enriched ex- 
perience, to illustrate the Romantic preoccupation with “the theme of con- 
tinuity and growth in the human mind.” 
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1302. Emerson, Francis Willard. ‘‘Joseph Sterling’s ‘Cambuscan’ in 
Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan,’”’ pp. 102-103. Certain phrases in Coleridge's 

suggest phrases in Cambuscan, or the Squire’s Tale of Chaucer 
(1785) which Sterling finished after 2 others had worked on it. 
Coleridge ‘‘is almost as much indebted to Joseph Sterling as he is to 
Purchas.” 


1303. Fleissner, Robert F. “ ‘Kubla Khan’ and Tom Jones: an Un- 
noticed Parallel,”’ PP. 103-105. In Book I, Par. 3 of Chap. 4, the des- 
cription of Allworthy’s estate shows especially interesting parallels with 
the scene of Coleridge’s poem, in both meaning and sound-patterns. The 
influence of Fielding upon Coleridge here is both possible and likely. 


1304. Ball, Albert. “Byron and Churchill: Further Parallels,” pp. 105- 
107. Passages in 3 of Charles Churchill’s poems are reflected in Byron’s 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. These idealize an earlier age (that 
of Pope, in Byron), ironically apostrophize a foe (Jeffrey, in Byron), 
and personify Scotland. “Byron was more in Churchill’s debt than he ex- 
plicitly realized or his critics have allowed.” 


1305. Pelletier, Robert R. ‘Satan and Prometheus in Captivity,” pp. 
107-108. Shelley’s frequent use of chain, thunder, and adamantine in 
Prometheus Unbound resembles Milton’s in Paradise Lost. 


1306. Bradbrook, Frank W. “Dr. Johnson and Jane Austen,” pp. 108- 
112. In style, in a combination of levity and seriousness, in a concern 
with moral issues, in a view of life which inculcates Stoicism, and in 
various miscellaneous themes, Jane Austen reflects Dr. Johnson. Yet 
she did not share his anti-feministic views—e.g., his distrust of female 
novelists. 


1307. Wolfe, Ralph W. “DeQuincey Quotes Himself,” pp. 112-113. 
When, in his Literary and Lake Reminiscences, 1834-1839, De Quincey 
quoted 2 lines of his own and attributed them to Shenstone, he was 
“enjoying a private joke” and demonstrating “the light, clever touch that 
he is able to give to his writing.” 


1308. Wolfe, Joseph and Linda. ‘An Earlier Version of ‘Abou,’ ” p. 
113. Leigh Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem,” thought to have been first pub- 
lished in 1838, appeared in almost identical form in 1834. Outside of 
punctuation, the only changes in the earlier version involve the spelling 


Abon for Abou and the word for for as in line 14. 
—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS, 
AND LETTERS, XLIV, 1959. 


1309. Nist, John A. “‘Alliterative Patterns in Beowulf: A Key to 
Authorship,” pp. 347-353. A minute statistical analysis of vowel and 
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consonant alliterative patterns points to a conclusion seldom emphasized: 
The poem is the work of a single author, who demonstrates deliberate 
craftsmanship and a subtle control of sound pattern. 


1310. Meyer, Robert T. ‘The Middle-Irish Version of the Pharsalia 
of Lucan,” pp. 355-363. Called Cath Catharda or “Civil War,” the 
Middle-Irish translation is in prose, “the medium of the Irish epic,” di- 
vided into several sections; it supplies background largely from Isadore of 
Seville’s Etymologies, makes frequent use of alliteration and some Irish- 
isms, and ends after the climactic seventh book of Lucan. Using both 
Lucan and ‘‘a well-glossed manuscript . . . rich in marginalia,” the Cath 
Catharda faithfully represents the original Latin and diverges little from 
its classical model. 


1311. Petit, Herbert H. ‘The Second Eve in Paradise Regained,” pp. 
365-369. The key to an overlooked aspect of PR, essential to an under- 
standing of the poem and to the appreciation of its artistic achievement, is 
the name Eve. Milton, at least for the purpose of PL and PR, considered 
Mary the Second Eve as he considered Christ the Second Adam. At the 
end of PR, as the work of Redemption is about to begin in full, Milton 
contrasts these 2 Adams and their Eves, and fulfills his opening prom- 
ise “to sing of the Greater Man who will restore us through firm obe- 
dience fully tried.” 


1312. Ringe, Donald A. “Cooper's The Crater and the Moral Basis of 
Society,” pp. 371-380. A reading of the book as a whole, supported by 
Cooper’s references to Bryant’s “The Prairies” and Cole’s paintings, shows 
that Cooper’s main purpose in The Crater is not to criticize any particular 
political or economic system, as recent articles suggest. His purpose is 
rather to criticize human society as a whole—its moral basis and inher- 
ent weakness, pride. Only dependence on a higher power can secure a 
just and lasting society. When worship of God becomes glorification of 
self, as The Crater seems to argue is inevitable, society loses its moral 
basis and must eventually decay and die. 


1313. Baskett, Sam S. “The Sense of the Present in The Aspern 
Papers,” pp. 381-388. The core of The Aspern Papers is the moral life 
of the late 19th-century narrator, whose moral problems have unmistak- 
able relevance to the 20th century. The most significant aspect of the 
characterization perhaps is that the narrator has a superficial sense of the 
past, and, as a “‘publishing scoundrel,” is more at home in 20th-century 
America than 19th-century Venice. 


1314. Gindin, James J. ‘Comedy in Contemporary British Fiction,” 
pp. 389-397. Although current criticism sees Britain’s Angry Young 
Men as exemplifying a new movement of contemporary social protest, no 
single purpose characterizes these writers. The Best of them—Kingsley 
Amis, Iris Murdoch, Angus Wilson, and John Wain—have a comic 
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perspective. Ridiculing genteel pretentiousness, they create galleries of 
comic characters who represent the world; then they set loose a protago- 
nist, who wanders the world and sometimes stumbles on something mean- 
ingful, who symbolizes the humane and the personal in a chaotic, self- 
deceiving, and comic world. 

—Norman S. Grabo 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVII:1, Winter 1960. 


1315. Fiedler, Leslie. “The Novel and America,” pp. 41-61. The. 
American novel has consistently failed to portray realistically passionate 
and physical love of a man and woman, which has been at the core of the 
European novel. Our best novels—Moby Dick, The Scarlet Letter, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Red Badge of Courage—are either womanless, 
adolescent, or prim. The American novel has thus created a child’s 
world, in BW 4 the Gothic has replaced the sexual. With the simul- 
taneous birth of America and the American novel came the Romantic 
Movement, ‘‘the Break-through,”’ but finally, Enlightenment yielded to 
Sentimentalism. 


1316. Wolheim, Richard. ‘Orwell Reconsidered,” pp. 82-97. Orwell's 
The Road to Wigan Pier, reissued after 20 years, when judged by his- 
torical standards, is both dated and journalistic. Although Orwell is 
good at catching the physical details and externals of the people and area 
he describes, he fails to convey a real sense of what life was like. Or- 
well’s method was dictated by his book’s polemical purpose: to show 
that the world would have to choose between Socialism and Fascism. 
He argued for Socialism, yet his arguments were defective then and are 
invalid now. 


1317. Dupee, F. W. “The Other Dickens,” pp. 111-122. Dickens's 
personality as man and writer illuminates most of his voluminous cor- 
respondence. The letters are almost all amiable and lively, meant as 
communication, not art. The viewpoint is that of a man of action rather 
than a spectator; the letters concern his own ambitions and will to power, 
the writer’s place in society, and social justice. They reveal that his pri- 
vate morality was much less stringent than the rigid codes in the novels 

est. Above all, the letters demonstrate Dickens’s goodwill, his 
sense of friendship, his concern with people. 


1318. Howe, Irving. ‘A Quest for Peril,” pp. 143-148. Norman 
Mailer’s Advertisements for Myself continues to reveal a writer of great 
talent looking for a cause and the answer to the dilemmas of modern 
life. Mailet’s espousal of the “hipster” and of sexuality as the avenues 
of personal and social fulfillment are intended to assault our dullness 
and complacency. Whatever the quality or moral implications of Mail- 


et’s ideas, he is to be watched as a novelist of much promise. 
—Sheldon Norman Grebstein 


— 


RESEARCH STUDIES (State College of Washington), XXVII:3, 
September 1959. 


1319. Zumwalt, Eugene E. “The Myth of the Garden in Galsworthy’s 
The apes Tree,” pp. 129-134. Galsworthy’s modern garden is an amal- 
gam of pagan and Judaic conceptions. Ashurst, its hero, is in one sense 
the Hercules who can wrest the golden apples (symbolic of the fruition 
of divine love) from the Garden of the Hesperides; but he is also modern 
man, deeply impressed by Judaeo-Christian mores, and so is unable to sink 
himself into the primordial patterns of life. He therefore rejects the pa- 
gan love of Megan, and in so doing loses the garden for both. Implicit 
in the story is a criticism of Christianity: one is left with ‘the feeling that 
moralities may destroy the potential ideal fruition of essential human 


qualities.” 
—Richard Lettis 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 70, Winter 1960. 


1320. Cook, Richard C. ‘Thoreau and His Imagery: The Anatomy of 
an Imagination,” pp. 1-3. Analysis of images in Walden reveals ‘‘the 
richness, the variety, the originality of Thoreau’s poetic imagination.” 
Some paradoxical results of image-analysis: there are more images con- 
cerning (1) ships and sea-faring than land, (2) buildings than seasons, 
(3) music than vegetables, . . . (6) money than gardening. In order of 
frequency, Thoreau’s images appeal to: (1) sight (form), (2) sound, 
(3) sight (color), (4) touch (thermal), (5) taste, (6) touch (kinaes- 
thetic), (7) scent, and (8) touch (tactual). The shape Thoreau reacted 
to most strongly was the circle. 


1321. Harding, Walter. ‘‘Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” 


pp. 3-4. 
—John C. Broderick 


TRACE, No. 35, January-February 1960. 


1322. Spingarn, Lawrence P. “Censorship by Sensation: The Case 
Against Publishers,” pp. 1-6. Because of economic censorship, the 
modern novel can no longer fulfill its traditional role of serious art. 
The publication of Forever Amber by Macmillan, a previously responsi- 
ble firm, and the sales that pa began a “surrender of function” 
which has become the standard practice of American publishers. Novels 
conforming to a prescribed, sales-tried formula based on a prurient sex- 
uality have preempted publishing schedules once open to serious novels. 
The practical result is a kind of censorship by exclusion. 


1323. Orlovitz, Gil. “Towatds Print (“The Triumph of Not’),” pp. 
11-12. “Never . . . has there been such an enormity of illiteracy and 
vastness of cowardice on the part of the editorial mind.” ‘‘Valid litera 

creators,” stemming from the work of Dostoievsky, James, Melville, Kaf- 
ka, Proust, and other “works of literary art demanding sweat and imag- 
ination from the reader’ are denied publication. 
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1324. Gerstenberger, Donna. ‘‘An Interview with Howard Nemerov,” 
pp. 22-25. Nemerov expresses his opinions on obscurity in modern poet- 
ty, the poet in the university, and the ‘San Francisco’ poetry. “ ‘San 
Francisco’ poetry is not subversive enough. Good poetry always has a 
strong element of the subversive in it—forces that make for a poetry 
which is anarchic and archaic—forces that belong to childhood. ere’s 
not enough dialectic in the work of the San Francisco group.” 


1325. Gunston, David. “Authors and Their Dedications,” pp. 31-34. 
The practice of dedicating books has evolved from the 17th- and 18th- 
century formal ‘‘dedicatory letter to some wealthy patron or even a hero 
of the author’s’”’ into an often personal and almost always revealing signa- 


ture of the author. 
—Donna Gerstenberger 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, IV:3, March 1960. 


1326. Brustein, Robert. ‘The Memory of Heroism,” pp. 3-9. The 
excellence, in general, of the new translations in The Complete Greek 
Tragedies, ed. Lattimore and Grene, may help modify the contem- 
porary indifference to Greek tragedy, caused by ‘‘our distrustful attitude 
toward tragedy and tragic heroes.’ Not only do we minimize the heroes 
by “rationalizing their —. we also redefine tragedy, in the fashion 
of Arthur Miller, “to fit our preconceived social-democratic ideals.” 
Miller changes tragedy into a social reform device designed to motivate 
men to organize society to end the accidents that make life poorer. For 
the Greeks, tragedy “is an inevitability they do not hesitate to confront 
because it ultimately gives dignity to life and enlarges the possibilities of 


1327. Clurman, Harold. ‘“Actors—The Image of Their Era,” pp. 38- 
44. The popularity of actors is related to the “social complexion of an 
era.” The “audience gives birth to the special person who becomes the 
actor,” and if he is successful, ‘‘the audience will soon ape him.” This 
theory — that actors represent tendencies of the time—is illustrated by 
actors from Edwin Forrest to Shirley Booth. 


1328. Popkin, are “The Plays of Tennessee Williams,” a 45-64. 
Williams’s plays follow a constantly recurring pattern. ‘The typical 
event is the meeting of a healthy, handsome man and nervous older 
woman. ...” The man, “Adonis,” is virile, muscular, athletic, threat- 
ened by corruption. The woman, “the Gargoyle,” is older, losing her 
sexual appeal, nervous because of her distress at the loss of the past. Pat- 
terns in language appear; respectful speech is Southern, conceals truth, 
may be unconsciously ironic; disrespectful speech is direct, blunt, spoken 
See a it is a key to his freedom, his happiness, his instinctive action. 

e geography of the plays is Southern, appropriate to the spiritual cli- 
mate of “tradition, nostalgia, corruption, envy, and the frail ghost of in- 
tegrity.” The motivation of the plays is the struggle to “be free, to 
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know the truth, and to know love’; opposing the truth is the past, a 
“Jost tradition of former greatness and happiness.” Time is the villain; 
those whom it has ruined fear the truth, “the rude vigor of modern life.” 


1329. Fry, Christopher. “Comedy,” pp. 77-79. The sources of a 
are beyond comprehension; comedy may be illustrated but not defined. 
It is an intuition that gives faith in the good. 


1330. Lecky, Eleazar. “Mystery in the Plays of Christopher Fry,” pp. 
80-87. Fry uses mystery for the uniqueness of experience, the diversity 
of experience, and the cosmic mysteries. Mystery of the first kind con- 
tributes to the use of fresh, original language in the plays, though some- 
times its use is decorative rather than integral. The second kind of 
mystery, less often used, produces “essentially comic values.” The third 
is central to theme and structure and is used with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, most successfully perhaps in The Firsthorn, and A Phoenix Too 
Frequent. Fry believes in a drama which is a fusion of poetry, drama, 
and mystery, but he has not always succeeded in harmonizing them. 


1331. Schear, Bernice Larson, and Eugene G. Prater. “A Bibliography 
on Christopher Fry,” pp. 88-98. 


1332. Parks, Edd Winfield. “Eugene O’Neill’s Quest,” pp. 99-107. 
We have concentrated too much on the “sense of doom and Ebitity” and 
ignored O’Neill’s effort to reconcile rationalism with man’s need for 
“something beyond rationalism.” The Moon of the Carribbees and Ile 
suggest that only natural man can attain harmony with nature; The Hairy 
Ape shows man attempting to find himself; The Fountain suggests the 
— of immortality through biological descendants; The Great God 
rown and Mourning Becomes Electra restate ancient tragic forces in 
modern language, with the intention of giving modern man ‘faith in the 
creative life force.” Dynamo, Marco Millions, and Days Without End 
suggest through overtones that ‘‘with human love there is light,” over- 
tones giving a ‘mellow underlying richness to the otherwise-dark auto- 

biographical plays.” 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVI:994, December 1959. 


1333. Richardson, Maurice. ‘The Psychoanalysis of Ghost Stories,” pp. 
419-431. Freud makes a thorough analysis of the genre in The Uncanny 
(Collected Papers, vol. 4), and distinguishes between the animistic (wish- 
fulfillment) and repressed infantile complexes, and between fairy stories 
and ghost stories. Mr. R. James’s Ob, Whistle and I'll Come to You, 
My Lad, W. F. Harvey's The Beast with Five Fingers, Bram Stoker's 
Dracula, and Richard Marsh’s The Beetle Mystery are analyzed in detail. 


, CLXVII:995, January 1960. 


1334. Findlater, Richard. ‘The Case of P. Slickey,” pp. 29-38. John 
Osborne’s The World of Paul Slickey was a significant and revealing fail- 
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ure, not only because it comes from an important contemporary drama- 
tist, but also as it indicates the lack of communication between dramatist 
and audience and the difficulties of satirical writing. His characters are 
dummies, his targets old-fashioned, his writing slack and stale; yet Slickey 
is an exceptional failure. Osborne meant to create a kind of Threepenny 
Opera of post-war England, ‘‘to say something loud and clear—in theat- 
rical terms—about the shams of a dying social order under the shadow 
of the H-bomb. . . . Many West End revues have scored sharper hits on 
similar targets without such disproportionate fuss and bother.” 


1335. Hutchins, Patricia. “Ezra Pound as Journalist,” pp. 39-48. Ex- 
tracts are given from Pound’s work, 1917-20, as a music critic (pseu- 
donym William Atheling) and art critic (pseudonym B. H. Dias). His 
musical ideas are of interest in relation to the verbal rhythms of his 


verse. 
—Charles A. Toase 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, V:3, October 1959. 


1336. Widmer, Kingsley. “‘‘Conrad’s Pyrrhic Victory,” pp: 123-130. 
Victory, one of Conrad’s fullest attempts to explore the alienation and 
final corruption of the good hero become demonic, is artistically not very 
successful. Heyst, the emotionally impotent skeptic, is too “elusive”; 
Lena is merely a gos but exalted Dickensian heroine; Jones & Co. are 
simple allegorical figures of evil; the recurrent diabolic-and-bestiary 
imagery limits characterization and motivation; and the melodrama is 
both implausibly excessive and thematically contradictory. But in spite 
of the gross failure, there is incisive strength in this fable, strength de- 
riving from the ironic and counter-romantic metaphors of “intention.” 


1337. Giannone, Richard J. “‘Eliot’s ‘Portrait of a Lady’ and Pound’s 
‘Portrait d’une Femme,’” pp. 131-134. Eliot’s way of building up and 
defining character is different from Pound’s in their respective Portraits. 
Pound catches his character only in a single revealing moment, while 
Eliot works out a number of related matters. Thus Time, which Pound 
disregards, is structurally important in Eliot’s poem. Pound neglects as- 
sociated experience, while Eliot greatly enlarges the scope, complexity, 
and tensions of his poem. Finally, Eliot uses 2 types of es 
with much greater range and subtlety than Pound’s central generalized 


metaphor. 


1338. Elsbree, Langdon. ‘‘The Structured Nightmare of 1984,” pp. 
135-141. 1984 derives much of its effectiveness from Orwell’s using, 
both as technique and substance, dreams and reveries to create a night- 
marish world. ‘The episodic structure of the novel’s three major parts, 
the relationships among the three major parts, the dreams and reveries 
which flash through Winston’s mind, the details of the endless, Junatic, 
irrevocable destruction of human personality—all of these formal ele- 
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ments compose the final image of a world in which there is only the 
Inner Party's collective solipsism and psychic death for people like Win- 
ston Smith.” 


1339. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 142-154. An international bibliog- 
raphy of periodical literature on modern and contemporary writers is here 
compiled. 


, V:4, January 1960. 

1340. Leiter, Louis H. ‘Echo Structures: Conrad’s The Secret Sharer,” 
pp- 159-175. “Structures not only of character but also of narrative 
action, parable, metaphor, . . . become a fundamental means for achiev- 
ing aesthetic and thematic effects” in The Secret Sharer. The repeated 
image cluster of sea-bamboo-fishing-Leggatt-narrator-mate-Cain tends to 
make the seascape symbolic, corresponding point by point to the central 
thematic tensions of the novel and to the narrator’s ignorance of his own 
untested psyche. Such parables as those of the departing tug and the 
scorpion in the inkwell further establish and expand thematic meaning, 
and archetypes like that of Cain-Abel not only suggest the multiplicity 
of similar experiences but also reinforce thematic relevance. 


1341. Porter, Bernard H. ‘The First Publications of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald,” pp. 176-182. This lists the first of 
the books, stories, articles, and verses of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


1342. Karl, Frederick R. ‘‘Joyce Cary: The Moralist as Novelist,” pp. 
183-196. Cary is a “didactician” writing novels in ordered 19th-century 
terms. All his major characters, even Gulley Jimson, live within a rea- 
sonably ordered framework, where 20th-century anarchy, aimlessness, and 
lack of control are merely superficial and external. Even his women, 
who come closest to being chaotic, operate according to certain principles 
of behavior imposed from without. Most of these strictures tend to de- 
stroy Cary’s answers to the questions his novels raise, mainly because the 
answers have to be given incidentally or marginally rather than organical- 
ly through character. 


1343. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 199-215. An international bibliog- 
taphy of periodical literature on modern and contemporary writers is 


here compiled. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVI:1, October 1959. 


1344. Oliver, Egbert S. ‘The Brahmins Did Not Know India,” pp. 
23-28. “Caste traditionalism” prevented the New England Brahmins 
from fully accepting the ancient Oriental literatures. They were, in fact, 
either hostile or indifferent to new ideas. 


1345. Miller, James E., Jr. ‘The Achievement of Melville,” pp. 59- 
67. Melville came to recognize the need for “some kind of tolerable and 
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frank reconciliation” with life, which is an “incomprehensible and inex- 

tricable tangle of good and evil.” For innocence always perishes, and 

the alternatives to reconciliation are ‘‘suicidal rebellion or withdrawal into 

death or compromise.” The “Young Seekers” (like Redburn 
) 


and Ishmael) become reconciled and accept their share of human guilt; 
they learn to combine “the wisdom of the serpent with the gentleness of 
the dove.” Melville’s criticism of his own age’s “assumption of inno- 
cence” has relevance for our age. 


1346. Jones, William M. ‘Growth of a Symbol: The Sun in Lawrence 
and Eudora Welty,” pp. 68-73. Both Lawrence and Welty use the sun 
as a symbol of the primordial life force which may “‘cut through the 
civilized process of progressive thought.” But Lawrence forces the sun 
into the story to advance the plot rather than to deepen the plot’s mean- 
ing, whereas Welty (in stories like ‘Death of a Traveling Salesman,” 
“Clytie,” and “First Love’’) allows the symbolism of the sun to grow out 
of the story in such a way that she is not arguing intellectually for the 
senses. 


, XXVI:2, December 1959. 


1347. Sultan, Stanley. ‘The Sirens at the Ormond Bar: U/ysses,”’ pp. 
83-92. The ‘formal integrity’’ of the eleventh chapter of U/ysses and its 
connection with the rest of Joyce’s novel is an argument against the popu- 
lar critical opinion that the novel is ‘‘shaped by one or another set of ap- 
parently irrelevant or arbitrary categories.” In the chapter, Bloom refuses 
to reconcile himself to the loss of Molly and thereby avoids destruction. 
The chapter thus begins to unravel the action complicated by the preced- 
ing chapters. 


1348. Berkelman, Robert. “Henry James and ‘The Real Thing,’ ”’ pe. 
93-95. Critics of “The Real Thing’’ have neglected James’s point that 
in life the real thing is “quiet heroism, a tough grace under pressure.” 


1349. Oliver, Egbert S. ‘The Brahmins Did Not Know India’’ (cont.), 
pp. 129-132. While the rest of the U.S. became increasingly aware of the 
Orient, the New England Brahmins expressed little interest. 


1350. Austin, Allen. ‘‘T. S. Eliot’s Objective Correlative,”” pp. 133-140. 
Critics have not seen that Eliot’s “objective correlative is a complex of 
situation and images, both the cause and the expression of the emotion, 
with the emphasis on cause.” Some critics have mistakenly assumed that 
Eliot maintains that images can express emotion without an adequate 
structure or motive. 


1351. Dickson, Ronald J. ‘The Diabolonian Character in Shaw's 
Plays,” pp. 145-151. The diabolonian character in Shaw, frequently a 
spokesman for his ideas, is heroic in dimension, champions the oppressed, 
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and opposes the false gods of his society. Shaw uses a number of stra- 
tegies to make the audience sympathize with this character, who is so “in- 
dividuated and made dramatically functional” as to refute the charge 
that Shaw uses only two-dimensional stock figures. 


1352. Brown, Robert Curtis. ‘Laurence Sterne and Virginia Woolf: A 
Study in Literary Continuity,” pp. 153-159. Both Sterne and Woolf 
modeled the structure of their novels on the “operative character of con- 
sciousness,” central to which is association of impressions. For both, 
“the only true reality exists in the inner flow of thought,” to be sought in 
“the moment of being” in the flux of life; for each moment presents a 
new viewpoint which alters existence, and life exists fully in “what is 
commonly thought small.” In order to dramatize the flux of life, both 
novelists created characters who try to impose an artificial pattern on 
existence. 


, XXVI:3, March 1960. 


1353. Gargano, James W. “Disquises in Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 175-178. 
The shams that easily deceive men Twain dramatizes by showing the dif- 
ferent impersonations practiced upon society. The impersonators, how- 
ever, differ in motive: the king and the duke are predatory, unlike 
Huck whose disguises protect him from a potentially selfish, cruel 
society, and unlike Tom whose disguises allow him to create his own 
romantic world. In the prefatory ‘“‘notice,” Twain tries to disguise his 
Swiftian intention. 


1354. Poss, S. H. “A Portrait of the Artist as a Beginner,” pp- 189-196. 
The fact that A Portrait is of an artist who produces nothing first-rate 
raises the question of how seriously the reader is to take Stephen. Joyce's 
attitude toward Stephen is actually “amused, detached, sympathetic, 
simultaneously critical and non-judgmental.’’ The 5th chapter, more- 
over, is not a letdown after the preceding 4 chapters in which Stephen 
examines and rejects various institutions; for the purpose of the chapter 
is to allow Stephen to ‘accommodate philosophically the consequences 
of his position.” Joyce wants us to see Stephen “in a social context” 
before we have been “by and large reas. in his special, subjective 
sensibility.” 


1355. Montgomery, Marion. “The Flaw in the Portrait: Henry James 
vs. Isabel Archer,” pp. 215-220. As James originally conceived The Por- 
trait of a Lady, the climax occurs when Isabel, in marrying Osmond, 
loses her freedom because of her superficial understanding of it. But 
as James wrote it, the climax occurs, not when Isabel returns to Osmond 
as a duty, but when “freedom and duty are both turned to dust’— 
with Isabel’s final disillusionment upon discovering that Madame Merle 
is the mother of Pansy. The flaw is that the events of the early years 
of Isabel’s marriage are not dramatized. 
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1356. Kumar, Shiv K. “Memory in Virginia Woolf and Bergson,” pp. 
235-239. Unlike Proust, Woolf does not restrict herself to souvenir 
involontaire but moves between “the planes of action and pure memory,” 
as Bergson calls them. Like Bergson, she believes in the power of the 
indestructible past to re-emerge completely into consciousness, in the 
inseparability of perception and recollection, and “the power of memory 
to project all human experience in true perspective.” 

— Gerald Levin 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXIX:2, January 1960. 


1357. Peter, John. “The Critic’s Responsibility,” pp. 109-121. Modern 
criticism, with its glibness, irresponsibility, and anarchism, is losing touch 
with its proper function of cultivating a precise and direct response to a 
literary work’s uniqueness. The search, for example, for irony and am- 
biguity often leads to distortion and absurdity, and the quest for arche- 
types tends to obscure the unique identity of the text. In Canada the 
answer to this problem is a clear, sane, sensitive, and disciplined approach 
which would mate American ingenuity and seriousness with British skep- 


ticism and lucidity. 


1358. Wilkinson, D. C. “The Need for Disbelief: A Comment on 
Pippa Passes,” pp. 139-151. Comparative analysis of the treatment of 
Pippa Passes in recent Browning studies (H.C. Duffin’s Amphibian, 
J. M. Cohen’s Robert Browning, W. C. DeVane’s Browning Handbook, 
and E.D.H. Johnson’s The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry) reveals a 
continuing need for helpful and scrupulous evaluation of Browning's 
work. The general trend is to overevaluate Pippa Passes, not only by con- 
fusing Browning’s actual execution with his intentions and later achieve- 
ment, but also by ignoring or finding admirable the disastrous confusion 
of idiom, the coenboetally obvious symbolism, the superficiality of the 
moral and psychological perceptions, and the shocking unevenness and 


banality of its poetry. Sidney Warhaft 
— Sidney arha 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, III:2, December 1959. 


1359. Roach, J. P. C. “Victorian Universities and the National Intelli- 
gentsia,” pp. 131-150. The old English universities, devoted to social 
rather than intellectual objectives, successfully prepared their graduates 
for independent careers as statesmen, churchmen, ares. After 1830 
new professional and managerial opportunities and new sources of in- 
fluential opinion appeared in a rapidly changing world. Eighteen-fifty- 
eighteen-eighty was the age of university reform. A larger, more special- 
ized curriculum to meet the needs of the new commercial and profession- 
al classes, the abolition of religious tests, development of extension pro- 
gtams, and a system of local examinations increased university influence. 
In general, Jowett’s view that the university should educate for politics 
and administration prevailed over Pattison’s ideal of learning and mental 


culture. 
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1360. Paterson, John. “ “The Mayor of Casterbridge’ as Tragedy,” pp. 
151-172. The Mayor of Casterbridge exploits an “ethical substance,” a 
traditional concept of universal order, that is lacking in Hardy’s other 
novels affected by ‘‘the disabling humanistic biases of his age.”” Through 
this traditional moral structure of tragedy in The Mayor, Hardy presents 
the drama of both salvation and damnation. Like an Oedipus, Faust, or 
Lear, Michael Henchard rediscovers ‘‘in suffering . . . the actuality of the 
moral power he had so recklessly flouted.” The tragedy exercises and 
confims the hierarchy of being. Natural passion is subordinated to di- 
vine reason, nature to the moral order, man being securely established 
between nature and God. The disrupted social harmony is thus restored 
in this “vision of a just and ordered universe.” 


1361. Greenleaf, W. H. “Biography and the ‘Amateur’ Historian: Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith’s ‘Florence Nightingale,” pp. 190-202. The _bio- 
graphical works of the “amateur’’ historian outnumber those of the 
trained, academic historian. Because of their wide acceptance in profes- 
sional as well as non-academic circles and because they often sacrifice 
scholarship to other considerations, these works should receive a close, 
critical examination. For example, a detailed study of Mrs. Cecil Wood- 
ham-Smith’s Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910, reveals “errors of fact, 
transcription, and interpretation.” 

—J. Wallace Donald 


VINDUET, XIII:4, Autumn 1959. 


1362. Kvam, Ragnar. “William Golding,” pp. 292-298. The novels 
of William Golding are discussed with particular emphasis on The Lord 
of the Flies. (In Norwegian) 

—M. S. Roestvig 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, V:3, September 1959. 


1363. Shapiro, Karl. ‘“The first White Aboriginal,” pp. 43-52. D. H. 
Lawrence, who has much in common with him, called Whitman the first 
white aboriginal. ‘Official criticism’’ and “the leading poets” now 
shun Whitman, the only American poet “who has attempted to adum- 
brate the meaning of America”—a commitment the 20th-century Ameri- 
can poet avoids. Further, Whitman is the only “mystical writer of any 
consequence America has produced, the most original religious thinker 
we have, . . . the first profound innovator, the most accomplished artist 
as well (but nobody says this nowadays).” In his poetry is the greatness 
of the body and the soul; “touching of . . . the magnificent notion of 
death; the expanding cycle of consciousness; the essential holiness of all 
things. And always at the center, the self . . . the Walt Whitman of 
oneself. The aboriginal or, if you like, the American.” 


1364. Kahn, Sholom J. “Eliot’s ‘Polyphiloprogenitive’: Another Whit- 
man Link?” pp. 52-54. S. Musgrove, in his T. S. Eliot and Walt Whit- 
man, overlooked a possible Whitman echo in the first line of “Mr. Eliot's 


| 
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Sunday Morning Service’—the word “Polyphiloprogenitive” is a 19th- 
century phrenological term meaning love of mankind. If Eliot was aware 
that his term was relevant to Whitman, “‘its use in this poem would indi- 
cate a high degree of self-consciousness in his relationship to the Ameri- 
can poet, and his Religion of Democracy.’ Other aspects of the poem 
also suggest the possibility of the question: ‘Is Sweeney linked to Whit- 
man here by way of the phrenological term?” 


1365. White, William. ‘““Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 57-58. 


, V:4, December 1959. 


1366. Rogers, Cleveland. ‘The Good Gray House Builder,” pp. 63-69. 
In the years preceding the publication of Leave of Grass, one of Whit- 
man’s problems was to provide his mother with a home securely her own. 
Material in the Feinberg Collection has thrown new light on his struggle 
to this end. From 1848 until 1855, Whitman bought lots and erected 
houses on them which he sold, as well as the Whitmans’ Prince Street 
home, for substantial profit. Finally, 6 weeks before the publication of 
the Leaves, Louisa itman owned in her own name a mortgage-free 
-home on Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, thanks to Whitman. 


1367. Ford, Thomas W. “Significance of Whitman’s Revisions in 
‘Excelsior,’ ’’ pp. 69-72. The revisions made in the poem “Excelsior,” 
which first appeared in the 1856 edition of the Leaves, show that as the 
poet grew older “he shifted his emphasis from the personal and sectional 
‘I,’ from the perhaps too aggressive, although vital, ego, to the more ob- 
viously American ‘I,’ the democratic ‘I,’ the universal ‘I.’” 


1368. Brasher, Thomas. ‘Whitman, Robert Owen, and Radical Re- 
form,” pp. 72-73. Though as editor of the Brooklyn Eagle he was an 
advocate of certain reforms, Whitman had no sympathy with radical 
theories of humanitarianism. When Robert Owen made one of his visits 
to the United States in 1846, Whitman commented in the Eagle on the 
chimerical nature of Owen’s hopes to completely remodel the world. 
Owen ‘was entirely too radical and too much a would-be organizer of 
philanthropy for the early Walter and the later Walt Whitman.” 


1369. McCullough, John M. “Whitman in Bronze,” p. 74. A bronze 
figure of Whitman by Jo Davidson, erected on the Philadelphia approach 
to the Walt Whitman Bridge over the Delaware, was dedicated on June 


1, 1959. 


1370. White, William. “Three Unpublihsed Whitman Fragments,” pp. 
75-76. Two of these fragments from the Feinberg Collection can be 
dated 1889 and 1890. One fragment refers to his whiling away his time 
with accumulated scribblings ee a second speaks of “those grand 
old veterans”—the writers of the past; the last. speaks of the prevailing 
false standards in literature and contains some interesting deletions. 
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1371. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 77- 
78. 
—Thomas Brasher 


WORD, XV:1, April 1959. 


1372. Haas, W. “Relevance in Phonetic Analysis,” pp. 1-18. Criteria 
of relevance must operate with part-whole relationships—as between 
sounds or sound features, on the one hand, and signs, on the other. A 
statement of the distributional relationships of signs would be interesting. 
But rather than replacing semantic criteria, such a statement would estab- 
lish them more securely. 


1373. Maclay, Howard, and Charles E. Osgood. “Hesitation Phenomena 
in Spontaneous English Speech,” pp. 19-44. Regular individual differ- 
ences show that one can study hesitation phenomena as ‘‘an attribute of 
individual style in spontaneous coding.” There are statable differences 
in frequency of the phenomena (False Starts, Repeats, Filled Pauses, and 
Unfilled Pauses) with respect to their differences in occurrence—that is, 
before function words or lexical items, and within or at the boundaries of 
phrases. 


1374. Burling, Robbins. ‘Language Development of a Garo and English 
Speaking Child,” pp. 45-68. The progress reported here shows the de- 
velopment of the child’s facility in Garo and English: From a phonemic 
system used for both languages to a phonology in which the vowel sys- 
tems are distinct. After the differentiation of the vowel systems (2 years, 
8 months), the peanenngy followed the choice of grammatical system, 
marking the beginning of true bilingualism. 


1375. Cochrane, G.R. “The Australian English Vowels as a Diasystem,” 
pp. 69-88. The discussion seeks to implement a “structural dialectology” 
with special reference to the vowel system of Australian English, for 
which most variation may be considered diaphonic. 


1376. Riffaterre, Michael. “‘Criteria for Style Analysis,” pp. 154-174. 
Once the presence of stylistic devices at given points in a text is indi- 
cated by an “informant” (the reader-critic), the analyst has objective 
facts of style (stylistically relevant language) which he may then subject 
to linguistic analysis. 


1377. Worth, Dean Stoddard. ‘ ‘Linear Contexts,’ Linguistic and Ma- 
chine Translation,” pp. 183-191. Koutsoudas and Humecky {‘‘Ambiguity 
of Syntactic Function Resolved by Linear Context,” Word, XIII (1957)}, 
though they speak in terms of linguistic analysis, beg the question by 
devising phrase dictionaries. While these may supply accurate translation, 
it is not linguistics. 


—Clyde Hankey 


} 
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, XV:2, August 1959. 


1378. Householder, Fred W., Jr. ‘On Linguistic Primes,” pp. 231-239. 
This discussion examines the form and arrangement of partial gram- 
mars—sentence grammar and morphological grammar—to determine the 
most appropriate characterization of their ultimate units, or primes. For 
the special grammars (morphological and phonological), the conven- 
tional morphemes and phonemes will almost do. The sentence-gram- 
mar (the grammar of the language, in a sense) requires, however, a prime 
unit most nearly approached by Hockett’s proposed ‘idiom,’ often not 
identical with the traditional morpheme. 


1379. Sawyer, Janet B. ‘‘Aloofness from Spanish Influence in Texas 
English,” pp. 270-281. The speech of San Antonio shows Spanish in- 
fluence only in those loanwords common to the entire Southwest. Other- 
wise, there is no influence of the Mexican Spanish substratum (recently 
more an “immigrant” language) on the English of the community. 


1380. Ferguson, Charles A. ‘“‘Diglossia,” pp. 325-340. Diglossia (a 
“kind of standardization where two varieties of a language exist side by 
side throughout the community, with each having a definite role to play’’) 
is here characterized by relevant features evident for the defining lan- 
guages—Arabic, Modern Greek, Swiss German, and Haitian Creole. 


1381. Luria, A. R. “The Directive Function of Speech in Development 
and Dissolution, Part I: Development in Early Childhood,” pp. 341-352. 
This report of experimental results a the progressive strengthening 


of the directive role of verbal signs een the ages 1 and 3. 
—Clyde Hankey 


WORLD THEATRE, VIII:3, Autumn 1959. 


1382. Landstone, Charles. “From John Osborne to Shelagh Delaney,” 
pp. 203-216. An exciting revolution in English playwriting began about 
1956. “Dramatists theatre’ re-emerged over “actors theatre.” John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger broke with the Shavian tradition of plead- 
ing causes (in “a generation without a cause’). The critical “prophet” 
of the movement is Kenneth Tynan. One group is “‘concerned with tell- 
ing a story about people”; another, following Beckett and Ionescu, is 
concerned with abstractions and symbolism. Most of the new dramatists 
are under 30, have no political bias, and care only about “life among 


the masses.” 


1383. Hewes, Henry. “Young Dramatists on Trial in the U.S.A.,” pp. 
217-224. Few generalizations can be made about the stream of new 
American playwrights appearing since Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller. Lucrative success requires comparatively little real talent; skilled 
directing and acting make “ordinary material seem extraordinary.” Writ- 
ers use a “‘slice of life” approach that suggests rather than explores deep 
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themes. Neither TV, Broadway, off-Broadway, nor little theater is ideal 
for developing significant talents. The New Dramatists Committee, un- 
der the Ford Foundation, may offer the best hope. 


—John O. Waller 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The editors announce with regret the resignation of Charles Nilon 
as an AES editor. His work as American Editor of the Annual Bibliog- 
— of the Modern Humanities Research Association, his chairmanship 
of an experimental program at the University of Colorado, and an ex- 
tremely heavy load of professional duties of various kinds will occupy his 
time to the full in future months. 


AES has to date provided inadequate coverage of a number of the 
more important scholarly journals in the field of English studies. These 
deficiencies will be remedied. The editors believe that back issues of 
these journals, though not now current, should be reported in AES to 
help complete the = record which it is AES’s purpose to main- 
tain. This note will explain why, during the remainder of 1960, abstracts 
from back issues of certain journals will appear in AES. 
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